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Speculation on post-war air-carrier 
service is brought down to earth in a 
survey of United States overseas mail 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board’s Re- 
search and Analysis Division. 

The expansion of air transportation 
abroad and the routes taken will 
largely depend on the amount of sea- 
borne first-class mail that is diverted 
to air, the survey indicates. 


Mail Reflects Traffic 


Maintaining that the interchange of 
mail lies at the root of all traffic sys- 
tems, the report makes the point that 
the pattern of general air traffic can 
be expected to correspond roughly to the 
pattern of mail flow. Transportation 
of first-class mail is traditionally a 
MInatter of public concern, and it offers 
an established means of Government 
support to commercial services. Fur- 
ther, it is subject to diversion to the 
air either by adjustment of postal rates 
or other Government action. 

Ip a supposition that all first-class 
surface mail be diverted to the air, the 
survey estimated a minimum need of 
142 planes, covering a daily mileage of 
174,000, and carrying an average 512 

punds per flight, and a maximum of 
235 planes traveling 288,200 miles a day 

nd carrying 331 pounds. 


World Basis 


The maximum estimate is based on 
he daily round-trip service to all coun- 
ies in the world to which 500 pounds 
first-class mail would be dispatched 
hily from the United States and addi- 
Onal schedules to countries getting 
er 500 pounds. The minimum esti- 
late is based on daily round-trip 
rvice to all Caribbean and Latin- 
merican areas presently served by 
imerican flag carriers and to all other 
buntries (except South Africa, Kenya, 
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Board Eyes Seaborne Mail 
As Base Cargo for Air Service 


and India) to which the daily mail 
poundage would range from 10 to 1,000, 
with additional schedules provided for 
mail in excess of 1,000 pounds. 

Both estimates assume an average 
utilization of 450,000 miles per year per 
unit for total fleet of active and reserve 
aircraft; routes via the most economi- 
cal distances between United States 
sea terminals and overseaS way- 
stations and terminals; 100 percent 
schedule completion, and no allowance 
for seasonal variation or irregularity 
in traffic volume. 

Most of the 70 million pounds of mail 
sent to foreign countries by sea consists 
of photographs (58.2 percent). Next 
comes parcel post (35.2 percent), and 
lastly letters (6.6 percent). The mail 
total is based on a 20-year average up 
to and including 1942. A total of 
2,043,000 a year is paid to sea trans- 
port for mail. (The average mail rate 
of payment is 20 cents a pound for let- 
ters, 2.7 for prints, and 2.6 for parcel 
post.) 


Cost a Factor 


How soon the overseas letter might 
become air mail would depend in large 
part on a downward adjustment of air 
mail rates, the report points out, since 
postal charges for ordinary seaborne 
mail are very low. To send mail by 
sea from the United States to foreign 
countries costs from 3 to 5 cents for 
the first ounce depending on destina- 
tion, plus 3 cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction. 

The following charges are made for 
United States air mail on routes oper- 
ated to foreign countries: Rates to the 
West Indies are from 10 to 25 cents 
a half ounce. To Central America, 
they are 12 to 20 cents a half ounce; 
to South America, 25 to 40 cents; to 
Europe, 30 cents; to Africa, 30 to 60 





Pages of Facts 


Air carrier operations receive a 
thorough statistical analysis in 
this issue of the Journal. Tables 
beginning on page 135 present 
complete data on operations for 
the period January-July 1943 as 
compared with the same period in 
1942 and show the results, as well 
as the methods of analysis, of do- 
mestic and overseas airline acci- 
dents for the period January 1938 
through June 19438. Data for the 
accident analysis were obtained 
from the official files of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s Safety 
Bureau. 


A slide-rule picture of the safety 
of air transportation is statistic- 
ally drawn in the 544-year break- 
down of miles flown per fatality, 
which appears under the heading 
“Airline Accident Statistics.” 
The accident statistics, on a 5- 
year period, were last published in 
volume 2, No. 12, of the Journal. 











cents; and to Asia, 70 cents a half 
ounce. 

In comparison the charges for over- 
seas air mail service from England or 
France to Africa range frem 3 to 30 
cents a half ounce plus :‘ cents ordi- 
nary postage; to Asia, from 20 to 50 
cents, plus 3-5 cents, and Australasia, 
from 29 to 40 cents plus 3—5 cents. 


Time a Factor 


If alternate sea transportation were 
to remain available and a price differ- 
ential continued to exist between ship- 
ment by air and by sea, the amount of 
the mail which would be sent by air 
would be governed by the preference 
of the mailer after consideration of 
relative cost and time advantages. 


(See Seaborne Mail, page 128) 
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Aviation Insurance Discussed 


By General Counsel Webb Shadle 


Uniform liability will be established 
for air carriers but if insurance com- 
panies can give adequate coverage to 
earriers, hold themselves to reasonable 
profits, and give efficient service the 
Government will not enter the aviation 
insurance business, according to Webb 
Shadle, General Counsel of the CAA. 

Shadle made the above observation in 
a discussion of pending legislation as it 
affects aviation insurance at a recent 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in Chicago. 


Legal History 


Shadle reviewed the legal history of 
aviation insurance and named some of 
the forces which are influencing pend- 
ing or proposed insurance legislation. 
These, he stated, were the safety record 
of United States air carriers, the State 
Law for Aeronautics of 1922, prece- 
dent-setting decisions of international 
conventions held several years ago at 
Warsaw and Rome, and studies and re- 
ports made by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Air Transport Association, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In discussing the question of liability 
limitation Shadle explained that the un- 
settled jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the matter of use of intra- 
state airspace is a factor affecting pas- 

sage by Congress of laws to govern 





liability. On this question he pointed 
out, however, that expediency has in- 
tervened in the consideration of whether 
a landowner controls the airspace above 
his property and he suggested that the 
same may hold true in determining juris- 
diction over all airspace. 


Owner Liable 


In the matter of the state's position 
on liability he pointed out that the State 
Law for Aeronautics of 1922 (the broad- 
est effort yet at uniformity), adopted in 
some 20 states and Hawaii, does not 
cover liability of aircraft owners or op- 
erators to passengers or property car- 
ried. This law makes the owner of every 
aireraft absolutely liable for injuries to 
persons or property on the land or water 
beneath, caused by the ascent, descent, 
or flight of the aircraft, or the dropping 
or falling of any object therefrom, 
whether such Owner was negligent or 
not, unless the injury is caused in whole 
or in part by the negligence of the per- 
son injured, or of the owner or bailee of 
the property injured. 

Shadle concluded that two elements 
appear to be essential to a workable na- 
tional program. One is uniformity of 
responsibility of the air carrier and the 
other is a limitation of that responsi- 
bility to be achieved through Federal 
legislation. 





Seaborne Mail 


(Continued from page 127) 


Since the air services which would be 
furnished under either maximum or 
minimum diversion of present seaborne 
mail would provide substantial ca- 
pacity for passengers and property, and 
present additional factors for economic 
consideration, the Civil Aeronautics 


Board is making a study of overseas 
passenger traffic to complement the 
mail study. 

The Post Office Department’s Divi- 
sion of International Postal Service 
supplied the necessary data and colla- 
borated with the Board’s staff in pre- 
paring the mail report. 


AIR MAIL AND LETTER MAIL DISPATCHED BY SEA 
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Power Plant Fire 
Gremlin Grounded 
Through CAA Study 


Coincident with National Fire Pre- 
vention Week the CAA has announced 
the issuance of a report explaining meas- 
ures to be taken in achieving safety 
from fires in the engine compartments 
of aircraft. 

Entitled “Aircraft Power Plant Fire 
Protection,” the report covers design and 
layout of systems for both preventing 
and putting out fires which might re 
sult from escape of gas or oil, or from 
collection of inflammable vapors. The 
report is confined to means of combat- 
ting the fire hazard in engine compart- 
ments and in the neighborhoods of aux- 
iliary power plants and combustion heat- 
ers because in these locations sources of 
ignition and inflammable materials are 
in close proximity. Diagrams accom: 
panying the report show satisfactory 
methods of installing protective equip. 
ment for these locations. 

Recommendations included in the re 








port are based upon extensive researc 
and nearly 3,000 actual fire tests 
radial air-cooled engines. 

Free copies of the report, issued 
“Flight Engineering Report No. 34,” a 
available for the industry and t 
armed forces and copies may be ob 
tained upon request from the Publica; 
tions and Statistics Division, CAA, 
Washington. 
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U.S. War Transport 
Efficient, Says Stern, 
New Information Head 


The efficiency of United States war 
transport services, the ability of the 
fliers, a large number of whom are CAA 
trained, and the equipment and service 
of American-built airports on the war 
fronts surpass any other nation, Lt. Col. 
Ben Stern, recently appointed CAA Di- 
rector of Information and Statistics, 
reported as he entered upon duty in 
his new assignment. 

Stern, as a lieutenant colonel in 
the Marine Corps Reserve, made his 
personal acquaintance with the Ameri- 
can and Allied air services through 
thousands of miles of air travel while 
on special detail to the Co-ordinator of 
Information and later to the Office of 
War Information as special field repre- 
sentative. 

Special assignments took him across 
the length and breadth of Africa, into 
Egypt, the Middle East, the Balkans, 
India, China, and the Pacific area. He 
flew with the South African Air Force 
over Bengasi and Tobruk on bombing 
missions, and with the British Overseas 
Airways Co., to India. From Karachi 
to Bombay, India, he flew on the Tata 
Lines, an all-Indian company. In the 
Pacific area, he flew on Pan American 
Airways, Navy Transport PBM 3’s and 
the Australian National Airways. 

Called to active duty with the Marine 
Corps as a captain in the reserve 9 days 
after Pearl Harbor, Lieutenant Colonel 
Stern was placed on the inactive list 
June 16 when he became consultant to 
Elmer Davis at OWL. 

Previously he served as secretary to 
United States Senator Van Nuys and 
as clerk of the Senate committee on the 
Judiciary, and at the same time wrote 
for various publications. Before com- 
ing to Washington he was with the In- 
dianapolis Times as political editor, the 
Memphis Press Scimitar, and Inter- 
national News Service, and other news- 
papers and agencies. 


7 Aviation Mechanics , 
Given Merit Awards 


Seven aviation mechanics chosen by 
the Department of Commerce to receive 
awards of merit for outstanding work 
as “soldiers of production” have been 
selected from among 3,000 mechanics 
engaged in maintenance of planes used 
in the CAA War Training Service pro- 
gram, which is currently training more 
than 27,000 pilots for the Army and 
Navy. 

Winners are Edward Church, Jen- 
nings Brothers Air Service, Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; Clarence M. Webb, J. Lewis Hil- 
bert, Johnson City, Tenn.; Donald 
Griffith, Queen City Flying Service, Cin- 
ecinnati, Ohio; Sam Millard, Spartan 
School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla. ; 
Deane C. Gilmore, Graham Flying Serv- 
ice, Sioux City, Iowa ; John H. Hawkins, 
Pathfinder Flying Service, Ltd., Carson 
City, Nev.; and Harold Hahn, Wallace 
Air Service, Spokane, Wash. 
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“‘Danger Ahead’’ Tips Given Pilots 
By Flight Communications Service 


No pilot should be able to blame an 
accident on lack of information, now 
that CAA requires the aircraft com- 
municator to take the initiative in trans- 
mitting complete and up-to-date infor- 
mation on flying conditions. 

The average pilot isn’t an alarmist. 
As long as everything looks all right 
around him, he may see no need for 
radio contact. Blissfully cruising along, 
he may be flying into a storm, the land- 
ing field may have washed out ahead 
of him, or the radio aid facilities may 
be out of commission. Usually he 
doesn’t suspect trouble until he’s in it 
and has to depend on his wits to get him 
out. 

To give the pilot advance warning 
of changed conditions, communicators 
are now being instructed to contact the 
pilot and inform him of bad weather 
or other dangerous conditions which 
have developed since he took off. 

A pilot, for instance, may run into 
a thunderstorm that wasn’t in the fore- 
cast. It may look like a local storm to 
him, and he may decide to take a chance 
and try to get around it. The com- 
municator, with all the weather reports 
coming in, isn’t guessing. The reports 
tell him thunderstorms are developing 
all around the area. He knows that the 
odds in getting around the area are 
against the pilot, and that he’ll prob- 
ably end up lost and out of gas. Under 
the present system, the communicator 
makes every effort to contact the. pilot, 
and warn him of the exact conditions 
facing him while he still has time to 
reach an airport. 


This is the job the communicators in 
almost 400 airway communications sta- 
tions of the country have been in- 
structed to perform. They watch the 
weather conditions, landing and radio 
facilities and other safety factors within 
a certain radius (usually around 300 
miles) of each station, and keep track, 
as far as possible, of all flights passing 
through their particular contact zone. 
In constant touch with the weather and 
other conditions tapped in by teletype 
from surrounding information points, 
forecasts from the United States 
Weather Bureau, and reports from air- 
men who have recently completed 
flights, the communicator has vital 
knowledge he can give directly to the 
pilot. 

The flight communications service is 
being directed toward the selection of 
the information that will do the pilot 
the most good. The communicator must 
be able to talk the pilot’s language, know 
what information to give, and predict 
what the pilot will do with it. 

The flight communications service, in 
practice since July, has had effective re- 
sults. During the first two months, the 
service provided 13,226 flights, Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard and civil, with one 
or more items of essential information. 
In order to avoid the hazardous condi- 
tions called to their attention, 1,093 of 
these pilots changed their destinations. 
A substantial number of others made 
changes in their routes of flight for the 
same purpose. No change in destination 
or route was suggested. The service 
simply furnished the pilots with essen- 
tial information about flying conditions. 





Preflight Films 


For the benefit of colleges, vocational schools, or high schools equipped to use 
16-mm. sound films as an aid in aeronautics instruction, the Journal is printing 


the following list of preflight training films. 


These films, released by the U. 8S. 


Office of Education, were produced by the Army and Navy for aviation trainees. 


The films may either be rented or bought. 


Information concerning prices, subject 


matter and shipment may be obtained by writing “The Princeton Film Center,” 


Princeton, N. J. 
Title Footage 
Aircraft engines: . 
Types, Mechanisms and Oiling Sys- 


RE Se 1, 300 
Elements of Electricity as Applied 

to Ignition Systems_-_-------~- 1, 000 
CN ns ccupestncciorincecat inne niles 1, 325 


Servicing the Aviation Spark Plug- 875 
Aircraft Hydraulic Systems—Part I— 


BC-1 Airplane .......<.....-<<--- 550 
Airplane Structures : 
Part I—Structural units—materials 
and loads for which designed_-_~ 275 
Part Il—Wing Construction_—----~ 375 
Part I1I—Fuselage Construction_—_ 300 
Part ITV—Control Surfaces__----_-~ 875 
Part V—Alighting Gear __----~--- 350 
Part Vi—Manufacturing Methods__ 925 
Part VII—Static Testing__..----- 450 
Propellers : 
Part I—Principles and Types_--~-- 625 
Part VIiI—Hamilton Hydromatic 
Propeller, theory and operations. 600 
Hydraulic Brakes: 
Part I—Principles of Operation--_ 725 
Part II—Types, Construction and 
fe REA SE ae 1, 075 


Title Footage 
Weather; Theory and Structures of 
Storms : 
Part I—Primary Circulation_.__~_ 675 


Part Il—Development and Charac- 


teristics of Atmospheric waves... 525 
Celestial Navigation : 
Part I—Introduction and Location 
of Celestial Points.._.._............... 650 
Part II1—Principles of Celestial Nav- 
igation—Position Finding on the 
| CR CC Ris TI 525 
yh, ENR EE BRE TS 600 
EEE EE E24 675 
Aerial Navigation : 
Part I—Maps and Compass___---~- 500 





Part IV—Radio Aids__---_ 

Part V—Airways Flying--~- 
Aerodynamics : 

iy See 

Forces Acting on an Air Foil---_-__ 975 
Radio Antennas—The Creation and 


Behavior of Radio Waves__-_-----~ 425 
The WEFT System of Aircraft Identi- 
fication, basic characteristics___-- 500 
Identification of Air and Surface Ves- 
sels, special characteristics___..~~~ 400 
Nautical Astronomy-----__--------- 850 
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Average Man Air Service 


By C. I. Stanton, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 


The growth of the aviation industry, 
during the past three years particularly, 
stands as one of the most phenomenal 
facts in all our industrial history. But 
proof of the fact that this industry is 
not going to rest on its laurels are the 
hearings which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recently called to explore the al- 
most undeveloped fields of air trans- 
port—the fields of local, feeder, and 
pick-up services. 

We long have had an unrivaled sys- 
tem of trunk-line air services spanning 
the country from coast to coast, from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. But if air 
transport is going to do the job it 
should, we shall need more than 
trunk-line services. Aviation should be 
brought to every sizable community 
that has need of it. 


Passenger Market 


The market for short-distance travel 
is one which should receive a great deal 
of attention. There is no alternative 
to the development of this market as a 
means of expanding air transport, 

In order adequately to plan for short- 
distance expansion, the CAA has made 
studies which reveal that in the North- 
eastern quadrant of the United States 
(the region north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi) the optimum 
distance for air travel lies somewhere 
between 150 and 200 miles as measured 
by rail. The optimum probably lies 
closer to 200 miles than 150, and it is 
significant that our basis of measure- 
ment has to be the distance in terms of 
surface transport. 

Our studies have revealed that the 
shorter the trip, the greater the volume 
of traffic and the greater the number of 
passenger miles, down to a very short 
distance. Common everyday experience 
confirms this. 

To illustrate the relative magnitude 
of passenger traffic as the distance be- 
tween stops is decreased let us assume 
that two terminal cities are 600 miles 
apart by rail and that between them 
lie five other cities spaced 100 rail miles 
apart. Let us further assume that the 
terminal cities are of the same size 
(100,000 population) and that the in- 
termediate cities are all of equal size 
(25,000 population), the latter being 
only one-fourth the size of the former. 

In this case traffic will increase rap- 
idly as stops are added. For example, 
the addition of a stop midway between 
terminals will increase traffic by an 
amount equal to 70 percent of the traffic 
between the terminal cities alone. If 
two stops are added at 200 rail-mile 
intervals instead of one midway, the 
increase in traffic will be about 160 per- 
cent. Assuming the relation between 
distance and passengers holds good 
down to 100 rail miles, the addition of 
three other possible intermediate stops 
would much more than double the num- 
ber of passenger miles which would be 
flown if the intervals were 200 miles. 
In fact, the traffic with stops every 100 
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rail miles would be over six times the 
traffic between the two terminals alone. 


Short Hop Economics 


will be advanced that 
short-distance air service costs more 
than long-distance service; that as 
length of the hop decreases, unit costs 
increase, with the result that rising 
costs prohibit short-distance air travel. 
It may be that a careful analysis has 
never been made of the many interest- 
ing factors involved in the relation of 
unit costs to length of hop. Perhaps 
the answer will not be available until 
the results of actual operations are 
known. Very serious attention should 
be given to this phase of the problem. 

As the length of hop goes down, the 
number of passengers to be carried in- 
creases. For example, for the same 
total of passenger miles six times as 
many passengers have to be ticketed, 
loaded, and unloaded for 100-mile trips 
as for 600-mile trips. Obviously, one 
should expect some cost increases as a 
consequence. But it is hard to believe 
that any unit cost increases on this ac- 
count will be substantial enough to pro- 
hibit short-distance air service. 

The main cost difficulties appear to 
revolve around the efficiency of the de- 
sign of an aircraft for the different 
types of service described, and are in- 
fluenced by the location and design of 
the airports involved. Probably what 
is needed is a plane designed specifically 
for short-range operation. Such a plane 
would perhaps have characteristics as 
follows: Optimum efficiency at low al- 
titudes ; short range—perhaps 300 miles, 
inclusive of reserve fuel; short take-off 
and landing runs; high maneuverability 
on the ground; lower cruising speeds 
than for long-range planes; smaller size 
than long-range planes—perhaps in 
some cases with pay load of as little as 
5000 pounds, depending on the volume 
of traffic involved, very light weight, 
with non-de-luxe passenger equipment ; 
and adaptability to cross-wind landings. 

In considering the usé of specialized 
equipment there is a common tendency 
to ignore, partially or completely, the 
effect of mass production upon unit 
costs. In the matter of volume produc- 
tion the-CAA can speak from experience. 
It is proud of its cost record for the 
Federal airways. Costs in 1941 were 
less than half the 1936 costs; not total 
costs, which went up, but costs per unit 
of air-line traffic on the airways. A 
very large share of that can be attrib- 
uted simply to the fact that the traffic 
earried by the airlines was almost four 
times as great. 

The ideal service for a traveler would 
be one of door-to-door delivery, so to 
speak. As a practical matter, this ideal 
can hardly be approached. But air 
transport still seems far removed from 
even a reasonable compromise between 
the expedient and the ideal. Airports 
are generally some miles from the cen- 


Arguments 


ter of the city. Contrast this with the 
usual situation of railroad stations! 

There are some who pin their hopes 
on the helicopter to bring air transport 
services close to the door-to-door ideal. 
However, the total lift of any helicopter 
now in the planning stage is not very 
large. Until a large craft—something 
approaching the size of conventional 
transport planes—can be put into serv- 
ice, it does not seem to offer a practical 
solution to the problem of mass trans- 
port over short distances. Nevertheless, 
the importance of the helicopter should 
not be minimized. Perfected in sizes 
ranging from a two-place machine to 
a machine with many times that capac- 
ity it is capable of revolutionizing avia- 
tion. Meantime, adaptation of the con- 
ventional plane and airports to the mass 
short-distance market is an immediate 
necessity. 

ivery effort should be made to bring 
airports closer to cities. In addition, 
it seems that we should begin to think 
and plan for multiple air stations in 
our cities. Service to these air stations 
should not be patterned after service to 
multiple railroad stations within a city. 
Rather, to and from each air station in 
one city there should be direct service 
to and from each air station in another 
city. 

It seems apparent that development 
of very efficient short-distance service 
is necessary for intensive development 
of long-distance travel. The volume of 
traffic involved in long-distance travel 
is substantial. To obtain the maximum 
possible development it requires the de- 
velopment of complementary short-dis- 
tance services. 

On the basis of the foregoing we may 
conclude that, from the revenue pas- 
senger point of view, expansion of our 
domestic air transport system requires 
many new stops to be added; a many- 
fold increase in short-distance services ; 
and, intensive development of the mar- 
ket for mass short-distance travel be- 
tween large metropolitan populations, 
perhaps by means of multiple airports 
at each city. 


Mail, Express Market 


While the short-distance travel mar- 
ket holds forth much promise, as great 
or even greater expansion is possible 
in the carrying of mail, express, and 
freight. 

One very important method of han- 
dling mail and other articles has not 
been and perhaps for some time will 
not be available for passenger traffic. 
This is the pick-up method which has 
certain obvious advantages. It elimi- 
nates the time lost in making stops and 


the necessity for airports at many 
places. Pick-up operations may, how- 


ever, only represent a transitional stage 
pending the development of helicopter 
designs suitable for comparable service. 

With regard to mail service, every 
effort should be made to permit full 
advantage of the development of air 
transport to accrue to the nation. In 
place of transmitting only the most ur- 
gent letters by air at a surcharge, it 

(See Average Man, page 145) 
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New Aviation Mechanic Classes 
Provided in Proposed Regulation 


Because the aircraft mechanic certif- 
icate is the same type as that issued in 
1926 for equipment flown in those days, 
the CAA and the CAB are proposing a 
rewrite of “Mechanics Certificates” 
(part 24 of the civil air regulations) to 
break the field down into groups for the 
beginner, the experienced mechanic, and 
the specialist. Present-day aircraft are 
too complex to be covered by one cer- 
tificate of a mechanic’s ability. Like- 
wise, it is too much to ask a mechanic 
to qualify in the whole field, CAA 
believes. 


Asks for Comments 


Believing that the basis for certifica- 
tion of aircraft and engine mechanics 
should be changed now rather than im- 
mediately after the war when thousands 
of returning servicemen will be seeking 
employment, copies of the proposed re- 
write have been circulated throughout 
the trade for comments. The number 
of comments received has been small, 
and more discussion of the problem and 
the manner in which it should be solved 
has been asked by Charles I. Stanton, 
CAA Administrator. 

“This is a part of the decentralization 
plan which the CAA has been pursuing 
for several years, and it is also a con- 
tinuation of our policy of seeking com- 
pletely democratic discussion before any 
rules are made which will affect the 
aviation industry,” Stanton has said. 


Break Down Jobs 


The new regulation would break the 
mechanic’s certificate down into grades 
for aircraft technicians, aircraft engine 
technicians, and specialist technicians, 
some of them with multiple ratings. 

The three ratings for the “aircraft 
technician,” (1) maintenance and serv- 
ice; (2) repair and overhaul of com- 
posite aircraft structures, and (3) re- 
pair and overhaul of metal aircraft 
structures, recognize the wide difference 
between composite and all-metal air- 
craft, and also the fact that the tech- 
nician may be qualified on one or the 
other but not on both, due to the special- 
ization which is current today. 


Engine Technician 


The aircraft engine presents compli- 
cations of structure and function. For 
that reason, the CAA believes that air- 
craft engine technicians should have the 
following service ratings: (1) mainte- 
nance and service of unsupercharged 
engines ; (2) repair and overhaul of un- 
Supercharged engines; (3) maintenance 
and service of supercharged engines; 
(4) repair and service of supercharged 
engines. If a man holds a rating on a 
supercharged engine, it will also include 
the rating on an unsupercharged engine. 
Here again, the great number of smaller 
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engines to be serviced and repaired will 
probably result in a large number of me- 
chanics who will have no desire for the 
higher rating and should therefore not 
have to meet the more difficult stand- 
ards, 

The CAA believes there is now 
enough work to justify the following 
five types of specialist technician certifi- 
cates: (1) propellers; (2) instruments ; 
(3) radio; (4) carburetion; (5) igni- 
tion. 

The CAA would further grade air- 
craft and aircraft engine technicians 
according to their skill and experience 
as mechanic, senior mechanic, and mas- 
ter of maintenance. 


Inspection Privilege 


The mechanic grade would convey all 
the privileges now held by the holders 
of the present mechanic certificates. 

The senior mechanic grade in addition 
would give the privilege of inspection 
and return to service of any aircraft on 
which work has been done, without the 
necessity of inspection by a CAA repre- 
sentative. 

The master of maintenance grade 
would be issued to men of long experi- 
ence who hold aircraft and aircraft en- 
gine technician certificates, and who 
have exhibited outstanding skill and 
responsibility. These men could inspect 
aircraft for renewal or reinstatement 
of airworthiness certificates, and they 
could exercise the duties and responsi- 
bilities of CAA inspectors, and of the 
few men now called “aircraft inspection 
representatives.” There also would be 
grades for the specialist technicians 
similar to those for mechanics. 

In aiming to delegate inspection du- 
ties, CAA foresees the time when the 
increased number of aircraft will make 
it physically impossible for CAA in- 
spectors to check on major repair jobs. 
Provisions for such inspection are pro- 
posed in the rewrite so that the airplane 
owner would not be unduly inconven- 
ienced. 


CAB Asks For Ideas 
On Overseas Routes 


In a recent statement the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has invited suggestions as 
to international air transport routes 
which are likely to be important to the 
United States in the post-war period. 
Such suggestions, according to the 
Board, should be in writing and will 
be of maximum value if they are accom- 
panied by supporting analyses and data. 

“This study is informal and will be 
used as a basis for formal consideration 
of applications for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity involving in- 
ternational services,” the Board said. 
“The study does not involve any con- 
sideration of the identity of the par- 
ticular carrier or carriers by whom such 
services should be operated, but is di- 
rected solely to the question of the 
routes which would be desirable.” 


Aviation M. D.’s 
To Hold Nationwide 
Meeting This Month 


Medical men from the Army and Navy 
air services, the airline companies, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will attend a national aviation medical 
convention at Cincinnati, October 26-27. 

Among those presenting papers at the 
convention will be Dr. W. R. Stovall, 
head of the CAA Aviation Medical Divi- 
sion and Dr. A. J. Herbolsheimer, assist- 
ant chief. 

Dr. Stovall’s paper, “Trend in Civil 
Aviation Medicine,” will emphasize the 
basic differences between civil and mili- 
tary aviation medicine: the military can 
select the best person for the job and 
reject all others, while civil aviation 
must recognize the right of all persons 
to use the air as a transportation me- 
dium and must issue medical certifica- 
tion to any individual who can fly safely. 
A civilian may not be able to meet the 
minimum physical requirements, but if 
he has compensated for his deficiencies 
and can demonstrate in actuality his 
ability to “fly safely” he is still entitled 
to medical certification. 

Of 140,397 pilot medicai examination 
reports filed by the CAA during the last 
fiscal year 2708 denials were entered by 
reason of examinees not having met 
minimum standards. Of those denied 
852 were able to obtain waivers after 
proving that they were able to either 
overcome or compensate for defects. 
Thus better than 30 percent of those un- 
able to pass exams were able to obtain 
waivers so that they could fly. About 
1.3 percent of those who take exams, 
therefore, fail to qualify physically for 
the flying privilege. 

Dr. Herbolsheimer’s paper, “The Role 
of the Extra-ocular Muscles in the Avia- 
tion Medical Examination,” will explain 
the type of examination to be given to 
determine whether. there is properly bal- 
anced vision. 

One afternoon of the convention pro- 
gram will be devoted to a CAA forum 
where CAA field examiners will get a 
chance to discuss problems and ask ques- 
tions. About 300 CAA examiners are 
expected to attend. 


Examination Guide 
Now Available 


A “Pilot Written Examinations Guide- 
book” has just been issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and copies 
of’ it are available free upon request 
from the Publications and Statistics Di- 
vision, Washington. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 re- 
quires that all persons who apply for 
airmen certificates or ratings must dem- 
onstrate their qualifications by a satis- 
factory performance on both a written 
examination and a practical examina- 
tion. The guidebook deals only with the 
written examination. It has been pre- 
pared so that each applicant may know 
what is expected of him, and so that he 
may become familiar with the form of 
the examination before he takes it. 
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Crop Dusting Plane 
Stalls at 150 Feet 


Edwin Dwight Abel was fatally in- 
jured in an accident which occurred 1 
mile west of the Municipal Airport, Mis 
sion, Tex., March 26, 1943. Abel held 
a commercial pilot certificate with a 
single-engine land, 0-830 hp. rating and 
had accumulated about 533 hours of solo 
flight time. The aircraft, a Travel Air 
1000, was destroyed by impact and fire. 

Abel, engaged in dusting a grapefruit 
grove, was flying up and down the lines 
of trees, north and south, at a low alti- 
tude. A power line running through the 
grove in an east-west direction made it 
necessary for the pilot to zoom over the 
wires on each swath and nose down 
again to dusting level immediately on 
the other side. After the pilot had fin- 
ished dusting the grove from north to 
south, it was necessary for him to make 
a final flight along the line of poles on 
the windward side so that the sulphur 
dust would reach the trees directly un- 
der the power line. This flight was 
made from east to west. When the pilot 
arrived at the extreme west end of the 
grove, he pulled the aircraft up to an 
altitude of about 150 feet in a right 
climbing turn and then started to circle 
to the left. During this left turn the air- 
craft was observed to slip from a par- 
tially stalled position. The slip con- 
tinued until the left wing struck a 
grapefruit tree, after which the aircraft 
hit the ground with considerable force, 
eartwheeled and immediately burst into 
flames. 

Examination of the wreckage re- 
vealed no indication of failure of any 
part of the aircraft prior to impact. 
The weather was clear with a 5 m. p. h. 
NNW wind. Evidence indicated that 
the engine was operating normally and 
that considerable power was being de- 
veloped at the time of impact. 

Probable cause.—Stall at an 
tude too low to effect recovery. 

Contributing factor—Carelessness. 


alti- 


Fire in Flight 
Fatal to Two 


Instructor Lambro Spero Carros and 
his student, Benjamin Franklin Gen- 
try, were fatally injured in an accident 
which occurred about 2 miles south of 
Stovall Airport, Shreveport, La., Novem- 
ber 8, 1942. Carros held a commercial 
pilot certificate with single-engine, land, 
0-330 hp., and flight instructor ratings. 
He had accumulated approximately 600 
hours of solo flying time. Gentry, a 
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student pilot, had acquired about 70 
hours of solo and check time = since 
June 1942. The aircraft, a Porterfield 
CP-65, was destroyed by impact and 
fire. 

Instructor Carros and Student Gen- 
try took off from Stovall Airport for the 
purpose of checking Gentry’s flying 
technique. Carros occupied the front 
seat. About 10 minutes later the air- 
craft was observed about 2 miles south 
of the airport, headed in a southerly 
direction, at an altitude of approxi- 
mately 450 feet. Witnesses stated that 
the engine seensed to be operating nor- 
mally until it was apparently throt- 
tled, at which time a shiny object fell 
from the plane. Immediately thereafter 
the aircraft started a left turn, and 
flames were observed coming from the 
front portion of the fuselage, quickly 
spreading over the entire plane. The 
aircraft continued in a left spiral and, 
at an altitude described by witnesses as 
approximately 200 feet the student 
jumped out. The plane then went into a 
dive and crashed nose first some SO feet 
north of where the student struck the 
ground. It bounced about 20 feet, and 
was consumed by flames at the point of 
the second impact. 

The aircraft was so completely de- 
stroyed that it was impossible to deter- 
mine the origin of the fire. It was re- 
ported that the fuel tank overflowed 
when it was filled just prior to this 
flight, which would have permitted the 
surplus gasoline to accumulate in the 
bottom of the fuselage. This gasoline 
may have become ignited from a lighted 
cigarette, since Carros reportedly 
smoked on almost every flight. The air- 
eraft was equipped with a fire extin- 
guisher which appeared to have been 
used in an attempt to extinguish the 
fire. The object seen falling from the 
plane was later identified as the left 
front window. This was apparently 
pushed out by one of the men when 
the fire first started. Neither Carros nor 
Gentry wore a parachute. 

Probable cause.—Fire in the air, from 
causes not determined. 


Frost Coated Plane 
Crashes in Take-off 


Albert Thomas Mitten and Ralph W. 
Swanson were fatally injured in an acci- 
dent which occurred near the southwest 
boundary of the Municipal Airport, Bill- 
ings, Mont., November 21, 1942. Mitten 
held a commercial pilot certificate with 
single and multi-engine 785-2655 hp. 
land ratings. Although his log books 
could not be located for examination, 
he had apparently flown in excess of 
4,000 hours. Swanson was not certifi- 
eated as an airman. The aircraft, a 
14-year old Ford 4—AT—B, was demol- 
ished. It was registered in the name 
of the Atlantic Airmotive Corporation 
but was in process of transfer to the 
United States Army Engineer Corps. 

Pilot Mitten was employed by the 
Atlantic Airmotive Corporation to ferry 
the aircraft from Roosevelt Field, Long 





Island, N. Y., to Edmonton, Canada. 
His last stop en route was Billings, 
where the aircraft was staked out over- 
night. At the time of take-off from 
sillings the temperature was between 
15° and 20° above zero and the air- 
craft was covered with a heavy coating 
of frost. Mitten received clearance 
from Billings to Edmonton, via Great 
Falls, Mont. Following a brief warm-up 
of the engines and without removing the 
frost from the plane, the pilot took off 
into a quartering wind of 5 m.p.h. 
After a run of from 3,500 to 4,000 feet, 
the plane became temporarily airborne 
and reached an altitude of about 20 
feet. Near the end of the runway it 
began to settle and the pilot started a 
shallow turn to the left. The tail wheel 
struck the airport boundary fence, de- 
flecting the nose downward, and the 
plane bounded forward across the high- 
way adjacent to the airport, struck a 
tree, slid over the rimrock and crashed 
to the ground approximately 100 feet 
below. 

Examination of the wreckage re- 
vealed no indication of failure of any 
part of the aircraft prior to impact. It 
is apparent that the reduced lift, caused 
by the heavy coating of frost, and the 
reduced power, resulting from only par- 
tially warmed engines, resulted in in- 
ability of the pilot to effect a successful 
take-off. 

Probable cause.—Poor judgment of 
pilot in attempting to take-off in air- 
craft heavily coated with frost and with 
only partially warmed engines. 


Mid-Air Collision 
Kills Student Pilot 


A mid-air collision which occurred 
near Felts Field, Spokane, Wash., on 
December 2, 1942, resulted in fatal 
injury to Thomas Henry Lauer, a solo 
student, and minor injuries to Instructor 
Donald Wayne Palmer. Palmer’s stu- 
dent, Stephen Carl Devenish, escaped in- 
jury. Lauer held a student pilot cer- 
tificate, and had accumulated approxi- 
mately 17 hours of flight time, 24 of 
which were solo. The aircraft, a Lus- 
combe 8A, was demolished. Instructor 
-almer held a commercial pilot certifi- 
cate with single-engine 0-330 hp. land 
and flight instructor ratings. He had 
logged about 181 hours of flying time, 
but had had only 1% hours as an in- 
structor. This was his second student 
instruction flight. Devenish held a stu- 
dent pilot certificate and had logged a 
total of 7 hours dual instruction. The 
aircraft, a Piper J3F-60, was exten- 
sively damaged. 

Lauer, flying solo in the Luscombe, 
took off from Felts Field. He practiced 
maneuvers and then re-entered the traf- 
fic pattern, circled the field to the left 
at about 800 feet, and headed almost 
due east on the downwind leg of the 
traffic pattern. Meanwhile, Instructor 
’almer and Student Devenish had been 
practicing landings in the Piper, and 


(See Accidents, page 138) 
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Data on Plastics for Aircraft Use 
Detailed in New ANC-17 Booklet 


Plastics, as a present substitute for 
eritical war materials and as a coming 
material for use in the construction of 
post-war aircraft, is a subject about 
which everyone in general, and the air- 
craft industry in particular, would like 
nore information. 

In view of the increasing use of plas- 
tic materials in aircraft and the many 
requests for technical information on 
plastics for use by airplane designers, 
the Army, Navy and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration have prepared “Plastics 
for Aireraft” (ANC—-17)? which 
will be distributed to the aircraft indus- 
try. 


soon 


Uses Illustrated 

“Plastics for Aircraft” will contain 
general information on mechanical and 
physical properties, molding and fab- 
rication techniques and typical applica- 
tions of important plastic materials pri- 
marily used in aireraft structures 
and parts. The names, various classi- 
fications of plastics materials and their 
predominant characteristics will be 
given. The chapter on physical charac- 
teristics will include strength, fatigue 
characteristics, effect of temperature 
and humidity, permanence, water ab- 
sorption, resistance to chemicals, weath- 

1ANC-17, Plastics for Aircraft, will be 
placed on sale by the Superintendent of Doe 


uments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the near future. The exact 
date and price will be announced in the 


Journal. 
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ering, abrasion resistance, and electrical 
properties. 
tics will be illustrated with 
graphs of airplane parts made of plas- 


tics, and a brief description of the part, 


that is, material, manufacturing process, 
weight, cost, material replaced and per- 
formance data will accompany each pho- 
tograph. The book will also include a 
list of government specifications perti- 
nent to plastic materials for aircraft 
use. 

Some of the many present uses of 
plastics in aircraft construction are: 
windshields and cabin enclosures, fuel 
tanks, wing tips, pilots’ seats, flooring, 
engine cowling, doors, engine inter-cyl- 
inder baffles, bearings, bushings, pul- 
leys, conduits for wiring, handles and 
knobs, propeller spinners, instrument 
panels, radio parts, and trim tabs. The 
accompanying illustration shows typical 
applications of plastic parts on airplanes 
and their locations. 

Composition Discussed 

Plastic materials are generally 
vided into two groups: thermoplastic 
and thermosetting. In the thermoplas- 
tie group are those plastics which may 
be softened over and over by heat, but 
become solid again upon cooling. The 
cellulose derivatives, some synthetic 
resins such as acrylics, polystyrene and 
vinyl materials, and most of the natural 
resins are examples of this type. The 
thermosetting plastics are those which 
through chemical change become insolu- 
ble and infusible when hardened by heat 


di- 
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and pressure or by heat alone. Most 
of the molded products of synthetic res- 
in composition such as phenolic, urea- 
formaldehyde, and melamine-formalde- 
hyde resins belong to the thermosetting 
group. 

Resins are made into useful products 
by three general methods of fabrication ; 
namely, molding, casting, and laminat- 
ing. For use in molding compositions 
the resins are usually combined with fill- 
ers which not only reduce the cost but 
also impart desirable qualities to the 
finished product. The most commonly 
used fillers are wood flour, cotton, as- 
bestos, rag, mica, paper, and graphite. 
Compression molding is Carried out in 
hydraulic presses under pressures of 
one or more tons per square inch and 
temperatures from about 300° to 350° F. 
Because of the long chilling period re- 
quired for thermoplastics when molded 
by compression methods, injection mold- 
ing is used for these materials. In 
this process the plastic is forced from 
the heating chamber into a relatively 
cool mold and hardens in a few seconds. 
Resins for use in a casting process are 
poured in a liquid state into molds and 
hardened by slow baking. The third 
method of fabricating resins is by using 
them as binders for cloth, paper or wood. 
These lansinated materials are made by 
impregnating the sheets with a solution 
of the resins, drying, and bonding many 
layers together by the application of 
heat and pressure. 

As new plastic materials and proc- 
esses develop, “Plastics for Aircraft” 
will be revised from time to time so that 
airplane designers will be provided with 
an up-to-date, reliable source of infor- 
mation on this important engineering 
material.—Katherine Stinson, CAA As- 
sociate. Aeronautical Engineer. 
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Five Airlines Ask Routes to Europe, 
Caribbean, Latin America, Hawaii 


In a landslide of over SO applications, 
the Board’s September mail brought re 
quests from five operating airlines for 
routes to Europe, the Caribbean, and the 


southern Americas. 


To Great Britain 


PCA has asked for service between 
any of the the 
board of the United States that the CAB 
may designate as ports of origin or en- 
try to any ports of entry for air com 
merce in Great Britain that may be des- 
ignated. The applicant proposes to use 
anchored seadromes in operating the 
route. 


cities on eastern sea- 


Pacific and Atlantic 

TWA has applied for service from Los 
Angeles or San Diego to Honolulu, on 
the Pacific side, and from Washington, 
New York, and Boston to London and 
Paris on the Atlantie side. Inland Chi 
cago is the starting point of another 
route requested to the same European 
terminals, 

Europe, Latin America 

Braniff has applied for routes in nine 
European countries, eight southern 
American countries, and a chain route 
through the West Indies. From Fort 
Worth or Dallas, Braniff would take off 
for Madrid, Spain, using Bermuda and 
the Azores as stepping stones, and from 
Madrid to Rome, London, and Stock- 
holm. 

To the south Braniff has prepared a 
route from Houston, through Mexico, the 


Canal Zone, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia, to Asuncion, Paraguay; 


und from there to Rio De Janeiro, Bra 
zil, and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


The proposed route through the West 
Indies, starting at Houston, would 
touch a chain of points from Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico, Antigua, Guadelupe, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Granada, 
and Trinidad to coastal cities in Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. 

Caribbean, South America 

Eastern Airlines applied for 13 routes 
in the Caribbean area, and Central and 
South America. From the various start- 
ing places of Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City, Eastern has 
as one of its main objectives Nassau, 
B. W. I. and Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 
s3eyond Ciudad Trujillo route plans in- 
clude Caracas, Venezuela, and Manaos, 
srazil. Out of Manaos, Eastern would 
go south to Buenos Aires and east to 
Rio de Janeiro. Among other routes in 
the application is one from New Orleans 
to Mexico City and another from New 
Orleans to Balboa, Canal Zone and on 
down through South America. 


New Orleans to Mexico City 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines re- 
quested air service between New Or- 
leans to Mexico City by the way of Tam- 
pico. 

Aerial Taxi and Bus 


Among the new applicants, the Yel- 
low Cab Company of Cleveland, Ine., 
proposed to operate an aerial taxicab 
service in Cleveland, Ohio, and met- 
ropolitan area. Southeastern Grey- 
hound Lines asked for 29 helicopter 
routes which would parallel its bus 
routes and indicated that it planned to 
coordinate the air service with that of 
the Greyhound Corp. 


Board Defers 
Major Decision 
In “Seaboard Case” 


An opinion and order in the “* 
Seaboard” involving proposed 
transportation along the eastern sea- 
York to 
by the 


astern 


case, 


Nassau 
Civil 


board south of New 


were recently released 
Aeronautics Board. 

The order amended Eastern Airlines’ 
certificate for route 5 to authorize direct 
service between Raleigh and Charlotte, 
N. C., Atlanta, Ga., and other cities on 
that route. In addition, Columbia, 8. C., 
was added to route 6, thus providing di- 
rect north-south service from that city 
to important metropolitan areas in the 
north and to Savannah, Ga., Jackson- 
ville and Miami, Fla., to the south. The 
applications of Eastern and Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines Corporation in- 
volving proposed transportation in the 
Piedmont area were consolidated for 
decision with other pending applications 
involving service in the same general 
area. 

The opinion stated that the long-range 
approach to the future development of 
air transportation in the middle Ameri- 
can regions necessitates deferring con- 
sideration of all applications included 
in the Atlantic Seaboard case except 
with respect to certain local services. 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, plan- 
ning expansion and reorganization of 
its present domestic service, applied for 
23 new routes, 19 extensions to present 
routes and nonstop service between sev- 
eral cities. 

TWA filed 23 applications asking for 
new routes and amendments and exten- 


AIR CARRIER OPERATIONS STATISTICS 


Domestic Operations by Routes for January—June 1943—Table A 


Operator 


All American Aviation, Inc 


Routes operated 


Pittsburgh to Huntington, Philadel- 6 


Revenue Revenue 


N ths 
le oom oe miles passengers 
tai flown carried 
498, 076 0 


phia, Williamsport, Jamestown, etc. 


Dallas to Los Angeles_-___- 6 


3, 671, 351 





American Airlines, Inc 78, 919 
New York to Chicago_. J 6 2 , 709 
Boston to New York_- 6 587, 781 
Boston to Cleveland 6 102, 257 | 
Cleveland to Nashville 6 354, 124 | 
New York to Fort Worth _ 6 3, 344, 147 | 
Washington to Chicago ae 6 918, 227 | 
Chicago to Fort Worth = 6 661, 061 
Buffalo to Toronto me 6 20, 377 | 
El Paso to Mexico City .__.__- 6 770, 232 
Total 12, 693, 266 434, 144 





: 30, 404 | 


Braniff Airways, Inc Chicago to Dallas = : 6 1, 061, 229 | 
Dallas to Brownsville 6 761, 155 | +5, 321 | 
San Antonio to Corpus Christi 2 12, 21: 639 
Total 1, 834, 597 | 76, 364 





sions to present routes, 
ata See Revenue 
wetinnd Express Express passenger 
! “iniies carried pound-miles E 
Soere (pounds) flown factor 
(pereent 
0 55, 814 7, 014, 008 0 


64, 289, 036 | sai 
34, 293, 625 
10, 008, 480 
1, 302, 309 
5, 896, 5S1 
56, 370, 211 

14, 121, 964 | 
11, 297, 934 
78, 540 





1, 590, 
199, 173, 313 
30, 042, 982 
127, 947, 464 
858, 066, 798 
248, 778, O81 
289, 579, 653 
1, 217, 216 
51, 421, 292 





54, 264 


206, 955, 210 9, 310, 690 4, 470, 537, 315 71. 54 





254, 691, 7 
52, 166, 532 | 
491, 815 


629, 035 307, 350, 104 | 


428,075 
198, 367 
2, 593 


17, 058,966 | 
11; 573, 028 
120, 553 











90. 08 


28, 752, 547 
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Operator 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, 
ne 


Continental Air Lines, Inc. - 


Delta Air Corporation 


Eastern Air Lines, Ine 


Inland Air Lines, Inc 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Ine 


National Airlines, Inc 


Northeast 
Northwest 


Airlines, Inc 
Airlines, Ine 


Pennsylvania-Central Airline 


Corp. 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Ine. 


United Air Lines Transport Corp 


Western Air Lines, Inc... 


Routes operated 


Chicago to New Orleans 
Memphis to Houston 


Total 
Denver to El Paso 
Pueblo to Tulsa 

Total 


Charleston & 
Worth. 
Atlanta to Cincinnati. 


Savannah to Fort 


Tot il 


New York to Brownsville 
New York to Miami 
Chicago to Jacksonville 
Atlanta to Tampa 


Total 


Denver to Great Falls 
Cheyenne to Huron 


Total 


Minneapolis to Tulsa__. 
Minneapolis to St. Louis, Des Moines, 
and Kansas City.! 


Total. 


Jacksonville to Miami 
Jacksonville to New Orleans 


Total 


Boston to Moncton & Presque Isle 
Chicago to Seattle 
Minneapolis to Duluth 


Total 


Norfolk to Detroit 

Detroit to Milwaukes 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 
Pittsburgh to Birmingham 


Total 


New York to Los Angeles 

Dayton to Chicago 

Boulder City to San Francisco 

Kansas City to Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. 

St. Louis to Detroit via Cincinnati & 
Dayton. 


Total 
New York to Sah Francisco 
Salt Lake to Seattle 
Los Angeles to Seattle 
Seattle to Vancouver 


re 


San Diego to Salt Lake City __ 
Salt Lake City to Great Falls 
Great Falls to Lethbridge 


Total 





Total 


Revenue miles flown... 
Revenue passengers carried 
Revenue passenger miles flown... 
Express carried (pounds) ______- 
Express pound-miles flown__- 


Item of comparison 


eS 


Kvailable passenger seat-miles flown ail , 
Revenue passenger load factor (percent) _ _ | 85. 72 


January-June | January-June | 
1943 1942 





$43, 232, 076 


Revenue 


a miles 
ere flown 
6 SAY, 28Y 
6 175, 785 


1, 065, 074 


6 523, 427 
6 214, 889 


738, 316 
6 738, 709 
6 263, 353 


1, 002, 062 





6 2, 391, 182 
6 2 955, 921 
USS. STH 
6 141, 900 
6,477, 819 
6 249, 772 
6 138, 135 
387, 907 
6 373, 746 
6 194, 690 
568, 436 
6 204, 317 
6 504, 423 
7Y8, 740 
6 297, 146 
6 1, SO9, 534 
6 34, 875 
1, 844, 409 
6 944, 273 
6 82, 968 
6 70, 860 
6 221, 867 
1, 319, 968 
6 
6 
b 
b 
6 292, 718 


7, 604, 420 


6 7, 325, 881 


6 588, 972 
6 % , 781 





6 49, 611 


10, 193, 245 


6 707, 506 
6 167, 591 
6 34, 434 
imannen 909, 531 


Domestic Operations—T able B 









61, 997, 
1, 875, 26: 
718, 646, 082 
16, 317, 713 


9, 498, 986, 026 


1, 076, 369, 832 
66. 77 


48, 233, 012 


Revenue 


Revenue 
ae passenger | 
, eas miles 
Carrie 
arried flown | 


14, 104, 392 
2, 286, 857 


34, 775 
6, 924 


41, 699 16, 391, 249 





16, 780 5, 229, 992 
7, 605 1, SOL, 245 
24, 385 7, 031, 237 
35, 630 13, 807, 816 
14, 674 4, 785, 994 
50, 304 18, 593, 810 
72, 344 41, 282, 598 
74, 804 42, 665, 73 

40, 590 16, 973, 257 
7, 028 2, 505, 150 


194, 766 103, 426, 744 


», 037 i, 748, 699 
v0 0 
», 037 1, 748, 699 
11, 066 3, 070, 693 | 
1, 256 345, 151 | 
12, 322 3, 415, 844 
14, 566 3, 462, 136 
17, 090 6, 147, 636 
31, 656 9, 609, 772 
13, 465 
47, 326 
0 
47, 326 
79, 619 
6,712 
4,713 
8, 717 





99, 761 21, 645, 739 





124, 039 77, 146, 604 
6, 000 1, 322, 734 
4, 205 1, 649, 251 


40, 917 21, 881, 187 


19, 508 4, 628, 476 


| 


106, 628, 25% 


te 


~ 105, 032, 477 
10, 609, 300 





4,897 





248, 370 


71, 767 


29, 366 12, 000, 820 


4, 282 1, 614, 610 
1, 208 162, 815 


34, 856 


1, 509,124 | 722, 853, 487 | 


\ 


Percent of 
increase or 
decrease over 
1942 





—22. 21 
—19. 52 


58.04 
49. 06 
—21. 66 


28. 38 
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13, 778, 245 





Domestic Operations by Routes January-June 1943—Table A—-Continued 


Express 
carried 
(pounds) 


Express 
pound-miles 
flown 


340, 828 153, 727, 001 


45, 243 


386, 071 172, 773, 585 





, 893 





5, 506 





35, 860, 449 
106, 366, 028 


388, 731, 060 
754, 121, 880 





437,378 201, 463, 148 
53, 212 20, 610, 390 

2, 163, 093 1, 364, 926, 478 
12, 792 2, 886, 000 

1, 066 363, 950 

13, 858 3, 249, 950 
53, 287 11, 812, 947 

2, 293, 532 

61, 066 14, 106, 479 


57, 889 





160, 283 38, O87, 432 
34, 511 7, 488, 043 
717, 034 491, 497, 710 

3, 405 486, 915 

720, 439 491, 984, 625 

1, 628, 276 303, 464, 728 
69, 55 12, 380, 378 

74, 920 11, 072, 560 

5 549, 079 


2, 216, 472, 
48, 724, 
6, 365 8, 236, 
1,111, 058 587, 055, 





274, 806 65, 653, 103 


2, 926, 141, 663 


4, 901, 140 





3, 820, 619 3, 226, 634, 108 
143, 784 98, 526, 393 
760, 562 332, 612, 770 

19, 475 2, 403, 881 


4,744, 440 3, 660, 177, 152 
201, 001, 877 
4, 680, 759 
789, 393 


466 
317 





453, 
15, 


19, 046, 584 


, 203 | 


505, 579 | 


206, 472, 029 


25, 789, 044 | 14, 130, 447, 232 


Revenue 
passenger 
load 
factor 
(percent) 


» 


84, 5s 


79. 37 


86. 92 





% 
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Domestic Operations by Months January-June 1943—T able C 
































Item of compari January February March April May June Total 
Number of operat carriers 16 16 16 ; i 
Revenue miles flow! 7, 508, 260 8, 126, 495 8, 410, 461 48, 233, 012 
Revenue passengers carried 1U8, SSS 252, 44 280, 945 
Revenue passenger miles flow! 97, 507, 731 120, 660, 312 137, 832, 170 
Express carried inds 3, 621, 635 4, $20, 107 4, 834, 148 25, 
Express pound-miles flown 111, 189, 60S 2, 345, 308, 933 2, 579, 393, 902 | 14, 130, 4 
Available pa eat-n flowr 126, 757, OS2 141, 203, S11 152, 073, 09S S43, 232, 076 
Revel i i r (perce 76. 92 S85. 40 G0. 64 

Comparative Charts of Domestic Operations for 1941, 1942, and the First 8 Months of 1943 
a a a a 7 
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Accidents right wing struck the Piper’s left rear Audit Chief in Peru 


(Continued from page 132) 


were also on the downwind leg of the 
traffic pattern. The Luscombe, having 
a higher cruising speed, overtook the 
Piper, which had just reached the pre- 
scribed traffic pattern altitude of 800 


feet, and had been leveled off and throt- 
tled back to cruising speed. When 


Palmer and his student in the Piper 
observed the Luscombe it was from 50 
to feet to their left and slightly 
to the rear, converging with their flight 
path at an angle of from approximately 
45 to 60 degrees. Palmer took over the 
controls at the moment of the collision. 
The entering edge of the Luscombe’s 


136 


diagonal brace strut just below the wing 
fitting. The Luscombe, its right wing 
badly mangled by the impact, immedi- 
ately fell off, made about 1% turns of 
a left spin and then dived vertically to 
the railroad tracks below. The impact 
raised the Piper’s left wing to an angle 
of approximately 40°, throwing the 
aircraft into a right spiraling turn from 
which the instructor was unable to re 
cover. It struck the ground on the right 
wing and right side of the fuselage. 
There was no evidence of failure of any 


part of either aircraft prior to the 
collision. 
Probable cause.—Failure of Lauer, 


pilot of the overtaking aircraft, to give 
sufficient attention to other traffic. 


A. H. Gilbert, who authored the first 
uniform system of accounting for air 
earriers, now Chief of the Audits Sec- 
tion in the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
Economie Bureau, has left for Lima, 
Peru, where he will examine the books 
of Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 
He will be gone several weeks. 


Correction 
Pilot of the American Airlines DC-3 
which crashed in Kentucky, July 28, was 
H. A. Stiller and not Capt. B. A. Carpen- 
ter as reported in the August 15 Journal. 
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Domestic Air 


Operator 


Routes operated 


Revenue 
miles 
flown 


Revenue 


Carrier Operation Statistics for the Month of July 1943 





All American Aviation, Inc 


Pittsburgh-Jamestown, Huntington, Willi 


ims- 


4, 428 


port, Philadelphia, via Harrisburg 

American Airlines, Inc Dallas Los Angeles - 628, 624 
New York-Chicago $37, 123 
Boston-New York 108, 426 
Boston-Cleveland 19, 902 
Cleveland-Nashville 61, 658 | 
New York-Fort Worth 620, 471 
W ashington-C hicago 171, 052 
Chicago-Fort Worth 116, 034 | 
Putfalo-Toronto 4, 560 | 


FE] Paso or Fort Wortt 
Total 


Chicago-Dalla 
A marillo-Brownsville 


Braniff Airways, Ine 


Total 


Chicago-New Orleans 
Memphis-Houston 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, 
Ine. 
Total 


Continental Air}Lines, Inc... Denver-E! Paso 


i-Mexico C 


Wichita-Tulsa, Pueblo 


Total 


Delta Air Corporation 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc onl 


Inland Air Lines, Inc 


Charleston and Savannah-Fort Worth 





2, 299, 433 


220, 332 
139, 835 | 


360, 167 


154, 869 | 
28, 318 | 


183, 187 


99, 471 
40, 526 


129, 902 








| Atlanta-Cincinnati 47, 390 | 
| Total 
New York-Brownsville 419 
New York-Miami 521 
Chicago-Jacksonville 173, 6 
Atlanta-Tampa 24, 882 
Total }1, 139, 329 | 
Denver-Great Falls_- 50, 024 | 
Cheyenne-Huron 35, 004 | 
--| 85, 028 ‘i 


| Total 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Ine Minneapolis-Tulsa 


Total_. 


Jacksonville-Miami. _- 
| Jacksonville-N 


National Airlines, Ine 


yew Orleans. 


Total ot 
Northeast Airlines, Inc____ Boston- Presque Isle and Moncton 
Northwest Airlines, Inc____ Chicago-Seattle 


Minneapolis-Duluth 


Total 


Norfolk-Detroit 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


228, 313 

Corp. Detroit-Milwaukee 16, 120 
Pitts sbt eh Buffalo 13, 516 

39, 804 

| 297, 753 

Transcontinental & Western | } 989, 782 
Air, Ine 3 15, 686 

| 31. 762 

| ‘ ‘ : 31, 762 

Kansas 5 ity-P itts burgh via Chicago 290, 351 

St. Louis-Detroit via Cincinnati and Dayton | 63, 808 

Total__.- i Seieeantar ta “ 1, 391, 389 

UnitedAir Lines Transport | New York-San Francisco 1, 361, 270 
Corp. Salt Lake-Seattle 328 
2 | 


| Seattle-San Diego__ 
Seattle-Vancouver 


Total___ 


San Diego-Salt Lake Ci 
Salt Lake City-Great F. 
| Great Fi alls-Lethbridge 


Western Air Lines, Inc 


Total 


Grand Total 


{ 





1 Where a company operates more than one route, the passengers carried may be duplicated between routes 
20,096. 


Passengers carried (total revenue and nonrevenue) 3 
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Minneapolis-Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City_} 


} 
| 

; 335, 433 
| 





- 64, 434 | 
$1,095 | 


| 105, 529 | 


50, 902 | 
93, 938 


144, 840 


66, 1 44 | 





0 | 











16, 0% 50 s 


344,013 | 10, § 


























assen- Revenue Express Express Passenger 
I ae passenger carried = pound-miles | seat-miles 
gers 
carried miles flown (pounds flown flown 
0 0 19, OO1 2, 761, 162 0 
15,097 | 11, 959, 927 IS6, 464 191, 685, 541 12, 521, 602 
20, 850 7, 336, 708 837, 146 345, 137, 961 8, 110, 104 
11, 506 1, 959, 565 25s, S85 ; 7, 356 2, 163, 681 
) 321 327, 636 i 8, 750, 758 408, S12 
, O41 1, 104, 246 120, 281 31, 728, 497 1, 272, 613 
19,316 | 11, 113, 647 283, 411 150, 806, 561 12, O19, 990 
6, YAS 2, 848, 122 138, 372 59, 177, 662 3, 158, 000 
4, 496 2, 095, 813 86, 774 59, 301, 843 2, 328, 240 | 
7Tb4 58, O64 6, 835 519, 460 95, 836 
2 169 2, 002, 669 10, 439 10, 559, 694 2, 424, 521 
88, 608 | 40,806,397 (1, 974, 549 89Y, 875, 333 44, 503, 399 
6,758 | 3, 881, 794 98, 561 61, 679, 428 | 3, 988, 587 
9, 150 2, 348, 202 18, G19 12, 311, 611 2, 550, 651 | 
15, 908 6, 229, 996 147, 480 73, 991, 039 6, 539, 238 | 
6, 458 2, 654, 602 72, 609 32, 904, 075 2, 969, 179 
1,379 431,012 8, 140 3, 693, 400 522, 884 
7, 83 3, O85, 614 80, 7 749 36, 597, 475 3, 492, 063 
3, 444 1, 052, 799 13, 362 6, 875, 292 1, 150, 477 
1,918 | 452, 030 3, 195 1, 006, 714 481,414 
5, 362 1, 504, 829 16, 557 7, 882, 006 1, 631, 891 
6,625 | 2, 510, 298 27, 109 2,711, 107 
2, 881 | 940, 631 21, 551 999, 599 
9,506 | 3,450, 929 48, 660 18, O82, 566 3, 710, 706 
13, 142 50, 857 56, 930, 691 8, 435, 395 
13, 484 , 500 110, 443, 142 8, 848, 007 
7,819 35, OST 29, 504, 810 3, 434, 604 
1, 136 , 343 3, O18, 446 520, 806 
», 581 18, 787 339, 173 199, 897, 089} 21, 238, 812 
1,231 | 391, 707 2, 006 548,548 | 572,744 | 
0 0 152 41,349 | 0 
= 231 | 391, 707 2, 158 589, 897 572, 744 | 
2 268 | 599, 203 | 13, 103 2, 902, 942 842, 444 | 
.745 | 203, 970 | 1, 440 | 386. 485 391, 478 
3, 913 | 803,173 | 14, 543 3, 289, 427 





5, 208 8, 327 | 1, 808, 250. 710, 406 
, 940 18, 563 6, 693, 831 | 1,299, 175 | 
—— ——s “es ee | 
148 8 | 502, 0s1 |_ 2, 009, 581 | 








4, 191 


| 389, 024 | 
10, 959 7 
0 


5, 486, 7 


— 


d & 
1, 038. 509 
| 





9| 5, 486, 74 









20, 470 4, 119, 523 | i, 

1, 852 2 ) 29, 5 » , 268 

1, 212 7, 147 }, 082, 348 
5, 1, 816, 819 


1, 867 





| 
| 
849 | 468, 507 82, 806, 793 | ;, 


17, 206, 592 





25,735 | 15,790, 394, 165, 7 720 

1, 339 267, s 12, 297, 464 | 
954 38) f 5, 376 576, OF9 

8,659 | 4,678, 907 104. 968, 982 | 813, 653 


61, 802 | 12, 291, 542 | 





1, 048, 684 4} 6 


2, 167, 969 | 


| 
w 





~ 845, 499 | 









24, 691 “23, 683, 110 24, 843, 970 0 

5 1,932,704 | 33,731 2, 108, 714 
19, 648 7, 929,027 .| 119, 221 49, 985, 481 238, 8 
2, 113 75, 094 - 4, 86 898 594, 718 | 




















“71, 620 iy = 255 | 2, 780, 737 | 
1,881 | 677, 033 | 426, 833 
432 64, 380 | 110, 014 | 


73, 983 | 





38, 106, 668 | 


2. 953, 78E 786 


~ 312,077 147, 125, 342 |5, 260, 576 2, 755, 952,635 161, 559, “120 7 


Passenger miles flown (total revenue and nonrevenue) 150,013,387. 





Revenue 
passenger 
load 
factor 
(percent) 


0 
95. 51 
90. 46 
90. 57 
80. 14 
86. 77 
2. 46 
90. 19 
90. 02 
60. 59 
82. 60 
91. 69 
97. 32 
92. 06 


95. 27 


89. 41 
82. 43 


SS. 36 


91.51 
93. 90 


92. 21 


92. 59 
94. 10 


93. 00 


88. 33 
$2. 18 
94.19 
78. 98 


86. 49 


68. 39 
0 


68. 39 


71.12 
oz. 10 





83. 78 
88.15 


86. 59 







74.77 
3 








cS end 


13% 








Domestic Air Carrier Operation Statistics for the First Seven Months of 1943 as Compared With 


Revenue miles flown 





the Same Period of 1942 


Revenue passengers carried 


January-July January-July 


















Revenue passenger miles 





Express carried (pounds 


flown January-July January-July 

















Operator _ - — ————___—___—— 
1945 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
All American Aviation, Inc 592, 504 476, 406 0 0 0 74, 815 53, 800 
American Airlines, Ine 14, 992, 699 17, 327, 331 643, 861 247, 761, 607 241, 676, 372 11, 285, 239 5, 581, 292 
Braniff Airways, Inc 2, 194, 764 2, 855, 267 92, 035 34, 982, 543 29, 679, 274 776, 515 507, 498 
Catalina Air Transport 8, 684 0 260, 520 0 64, 083 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Ine 1, 376, 146 44, 030 19, 476, 863 16, 541, 115 4665, 820 274, 53¢ 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 1, 009, 913 20, 056 8, 536, 066 5, 251, 763 68, 870 
Delta Air Corporation 1, 553, 116 64, 810 22, 044, 739 18, 930, 175 326, 300 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 10, 844, 956 326,861 | 121, 795, 531 139, 229, 495 2, 502, 266 
Inland Air Lines, Inc 678, 701 2, 140, 406 1, 991, 331 16, 016 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Ine 1,071, 849 4, 219, 017 5, 150, 283 75, 609 
National Airlines, Inc 11, 349, 920 8, 224, 926 | 187,173 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 4, 367, 003 3, 197, 962 45, 153 
Northwest Airline Ine 28, 962, 592 32, 471, 602 824, 563 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlir Corporation 26, 922, 588 37, , 520 2, 271, 840 
rranscontinental & Western Air, Inc 128, 796, 221 113, 305, 073 5, 831, 901 
United Air Lines Transport Corporat l 191, 891, 702 162, 245, 886 5, 747, 789 
Western Air Line Inc 16, 732, 031 13, 829, 609 549, 251 
I l vi 3, NT 1, 821, 201 2, 126, 369 869, O78, S29 829, 509, 906 31, 050, 120 19, 851, 693 
Index (1942 4 81. i . 65 100. 00 104. 88 100. 00 156. 41 100. 00 
Express pound-miles flown Passenger seat-miles flown Revenue passenger load factor 
January-July January-July percent) January-July 
Operator = _ a 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
| 
All American Aviation, Inc 9, 775, 170 5, 449, 067 0 0 
American Airlines, Inc 5, 370, 412, 648 2, 794, 840, 565 286, 258, 148 334, 470, 72. 26 
Branitf Airways, In¢ 381, 341, 143 214, 429, 157 38, 457, 870 61.13 
Catalina Air Transport 0 2, 011, 5 0 68. 68 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Ine 209, 371, 060 109, 93% 23, 916, 377 57. 45 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 24, 587, 602 , 008 50. 87 
Delta Air Corporation 2 % 68. 47 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc l,: 1,¢ 209, 747, 246 | 66. 38 
land Air Lines, Inc 6, 658, O58 29. 90 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 12, 271, 926 41.97 
National Airlines, Inc 12, 066, 634 68.16 
Northeast Airlines, Ine 9, 716, 929 3 10, 105, O89 31.65 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 437, 443, 52, 885, 014 61. 40 
Pennsy!vania-Central Airlines Corporation 259, 316, 263 60, 687, 672 61.83 
rranscontinental & Western Air, In¢ 3, 2, 114, 010, 877 177, 383, 150 63. 88 
United Air Lines Transport Corporation 4, 3, 964, 593, 537 212, , O16 77. 45 
Western Air Lines, Inc 320, 750, 439 19, 844, 919 55. 00 
Total 16, 886, 399, 867 | 11, 694, 659, 123 1, 004, 791, 196 1, 226, 606, 563 5 67. 63 
Index (1942=100 144. 39 100. 00 81. 92 100. 00 128. 02 | 100. 00 
January February March April May June July Total 
Passeng: carried (total revenue and non- 
revenue) 208, 380 233, 049 265, 175 280, 913 282, 103 297, 760 320, 096 1, 887, 476 
Passenger miles flown (tota] revenue and non- 
revenut 101, 410, 602 110, 982, 551 124, 256, 467 132, 984, 531 133, 266, 615 140, 745, 710 150, 013, 387 893, 659, 863 


Routes Not Requested 
May Be Granted 


Applicants for service between the 
United States and points in Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the 
Caribbean may get more routes than 


they ask for under a policy recently 
announced by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The Board proposes to proceed 
at an early date with the consideration 
of applications for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity for new air 
transportation in that area. 

“It is desirable,” the Board said in 
announcing the new policy, “that the 
consideration of the need for new routes 
be subject to a minimum of restrictions 
and that the proceedings, therefore, 
should not be limited to the considera- 
tion of the routes set forth in detail in 
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Makes Profit 


All American Aviation, which oper- 
utes an air pick-up service, earned a 
net profit of $27,689.68 this year as com- 
pared to a net loss of $22,407.40 the 
previous year. The airline made 58,640 
pick-ups and deliveries, carried 394,369 
pounds of mail, and 122,185 pounds of 
air express. 


applications. It is suggested that all 
applications include a general provision 
which will permit the application to be 
construed as an application for any new 
route which the Board may find to be 
required by the public convenience and 
necessity within the general area the 
applicant desires to serve. Such a pro- 
vision should be included by appropriate 
amendment in those applications which 
already have been filed.” 


Board Reports Findings 
In Pan Am Clipper Crash 


“Inadvertent contact of the left wing 
tip of the aircraft with water while 
making a descending turn preparatory 
to landing,” is the reason the Board 
found for the Pan American clipper 
crash, fatal to 24, in the Tagus river 
at Lisbon, Portugal, February 22. 

Contrary to the testimony of Capt. 
R. O. D. Sullivan that he found the ele- 
vators inoperative at an altitude of 
about 400 feet, thorough examination 
of the recovered parts of the elevator 
control system indicated no fault in the 
system which would account for failure 
of the airplane to respond to the con- 
trols. The first officer (copilot), who 
was at the controls with Captain Sulli- 
van, was one of the five crew members 
fatally injured. 
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AIRLINE ACCIDENT STATISTICS 1938-JUNE 1943 
Vital statistics and results of accidents, 1938 through 1942 ' 











—, INTERNATIONAL AND TOTAL 
DOMESTIC TERRITORIAL (Domestic, international and territorial) 
Items of consideration 
Five Five Five 
1938 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 year 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 year 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 year 
average average average 
Number of accidents involving: 
Fatal injuries 5 2 3 4 5 3. 80 3 l 0 l 0 1.00 || 8 3 3 5 5 4. 80 
Severe injuries 1 1 1 3 1 1. 40 0 0 l 0 0 - 20 | 1 1 2 3 1 1.60 
Minor and no injuries 27 30 38 26 25 29. 20 8 5 10 6 3 6. 40 35 35 48 32 28 35. 60 
Total accidents ‘ 33 33 42 33 31 34. 40 8 6 11 7 3 7.60 44 39 53 40 | 34 42.00 
I. Injury to personnel: } 
Pilots 
Fatal injury-- 3 l 3 3 5 3. 00 3 l 0 0 0 . 80 6 2 3 3 5 3. 80 
Severe injury 0 1 1 0 60 0 0 1 1 |} 0 . 40 0 l 2 2 0 | 1.00 
Minor injury | 4 0 1 5 2 2. 40 1 0 0 0 0 5 0 l 5 2 2. 60 
Uninjured 26 33 38 25 24 29. 20 7 5 10 6 3 6. 20 33 38 43 31 27 35. 40 
Copilots: 
Fatal injury 4 1 3 3 5 3. 20 3 l 0 0 | 0 .80 7 2 3 5 4.00 
Severe injury . 0 1 0 2 l 80) 0 0 1 0 0 . 20 0 l ] 1 1.00 
Minor injury 2 0 2 2 0 1. 20 1 0 0 l 0 . 40 3 0 2 0 1.60 
Uninjured , 27 31 37 25 25 29. 00 5 5 10 6 3 5. 80 32 36 47 28 34. 80 
Passengers: 
Fatal injury-....--- 25 ot) 35 35 55 | 31.80 7 10 0 2 0 3. 80 32 19 35 55 35. 60 
Severe injury - - 4 3 6 22 2 7. 40 0 1 0 0 0 . 20 4 4 6 2 7. 60 
Minor injury--- eae 6 4 6 26 4 9. 20 s 1 1 8 0 3. 60 14 5 7 t 12. 80 
0 ES 203 228 356 258 314 | 271.80 35 46 89 117 23 62. 00 238 274 445 | 337 333. 80 
Aircraft crew: 
Fatal injury gi’ 3 1 4 3 6 3. 40 13 2 0 0 0 3. 00 16 3 4 3 6 6. 40 
Severe injury 0 0 0 2 ] 60 0 0 1 0 0 20 0 0 1 2 1 - 80 
Minor injury -.-- 1 1 | 2 0 1.00 0 1 2 4 1 1. 60 l 2 3 6 1 2. 60 
Uninjured - -- 17 15 38 26 22 23. 60 10 24 28 19 6 17. 40 27 39 66 45 28 41.00 
Ground personnel 
Minor injury--- | 0 2 0 0 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 0.00 0 2 0 0 0 . 40 
Third parties: 
Minor injury 0 0 0 0 0 0.00 14 0 0 0 0 2.80 14 0 0 0 0 2.80 
Total injuries and non- 
injuries: 
Fatal injury - 35 12 45 71 41. 40 26 14 0 2 0 8. 40 61 26 45 46 71 49. 80 
Severe injury i 4 5 7 4 9. 40 0 1 3 1 0 1. 00 4 6 10 28 4 10. 40 
Minor injury 13 7 10 6 14. 20 24 s 3 13 1 8. 60 37 y 13 48 7 22. 80 
Uninjured- -| 273 307 469 385 | 353. 60 57 80 137 148 35 | 91.40 33¢ 387 | 606 482 | 420 | 445.00 
Total 325 331 531 440 466 | 418. 60 107 97 143 164 36 | 109.40 || 432 428 674 604 502 528. 00 
II. Damage to Material 
Airplanes 
Completely demolished 6 2 3 6 5 4. 40 5 1 1 1 0 1. 60 11 3 4 7 5 6. 00 
Complete overhaul 7 s 10 6 { 7. 00 0 2 0 l 0 . 60 7 10 10 7 | 7. 60 
Major assembly repairs 11 20 16 15 12 14. 80 6 3 5 3 l 3. 60 17 23 21 18 13 18. 40 
Minor repairs 9 5 17 6 8 9. 00 0 0 5 2 2 1.80 9 5 22 8 10 10. 80 
Not damaged . 0 ! 0 l 2 80 0 0 0 0 1 . 20 0 1 0 l 3 1.00 
III. Nature of accident 
Collision (see definition 0 0 0 0 ] 20 0 0 0 0 0 0. 00 0 0 0 0 1 . 20 
Collision (see definition 2 | 5 6 4 3. 60 1 0 0 0 0 20 3 1 5 6 4 3. 80 
Spins or stalls (engine fail- | | 
ure) 0 0 0 0 { 0. Of 0 0 0 0 0 0. 0O 0 0 0 0 0 0. 00 
Spins or stalls (not engine 
failure 0 0 0 2 0 1) 0 0 0 0 0 0. 00 0 0 0 2 0 . 40 
Forced landings 3 2 2 l 0 1. 60 i 1 1 0 0 60 4 3 3 ] 0 2. 20 
Landing accidents ” \4 25 17 14 15. 80 3 3 5 5 1 3. 40 12 17 30 22 15 19. 20 
Take-off accidents 4 1 l 3 0 1. 80 l 1 3 2 0 1.40 5 2 4 5 0 3. 20 
Taxying accidents . 1) 7 l 7 6. 20 1 0 2 0 ] 80 8 9 9 l 8 7.00 
Fires in the air 2 | 2 0 0 0 sO 1 0 0 0 0 . 20 3 2 0 0 0 1. 00 
Structural failures 1 | l 0 0 3 1. 60 l 0 0 0 0 . 20 5 1 0 0 3 1. 80 
Miscellaneous 2 3 2 3 2 2. 40 0 0 0 0 1 . 20 2 3 2 3 3 2. 60 
Indeterminate and doubtful | 0 0 0 0 0 0. 00 2 1 0 0 0 . 60 2 l 0 0 0 . 60 
Miscellaneous information: 
Fires after accident | 1 21 0 22 23 1. 40 0 2] 0 0 0 20 2] 22 0 22 23 1. 60 
Propeller accidents to persons 0 1 0 0 4) 20 0 0 5] 0 0 20 0 1 | 0 4] . 40 
Nonscheduled airline accidents: | | 
Instructional | 5 2 2 2 4 3. 00 0 0 3 67 1 2. 20 5 2 5 i) 5 5. 20 
Experimental | 2 1 2 3 0 1. 60 0 0 0 1 0 20 2 1 2 4 0 1. 80 
Charter = 1 0 0 0 0 20 0 74 0 0 1 .40 l 1 0 0 1 . 60 
Ferrying 0 2 3 0 0 1. 00 0 1 0 0 1 . 40 0 3 3 0 "4 1. 40 
Other. aie an 0 ] 1 0 0 .40 0 0 l 1 0 | . 40 0 1 2 1 0 . 80 
Total nonscheduled acci- | | 
dents = Seanel 8 | 6 8 | 5 { 6. 20 0 2 4 9 3 | 3. 60 88 98/12) M14] 27 9. 80 
| | i ! ' | v ! | | i 





1 These statistics were prepared on the basis of N. A. C. A. definitions of I, Injury to Personnel; II, Damage to Material; and III, Nature of Accident contained 
in Report No. 576 “Aircraft Accidents—Method of Analysis,” 1941. The same definitions were applied when these data appeared in Volume 2, No. 12 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Journal 

2 This firure covers the number of fires occurring after accident. Results are inckuaed in the above regular aircraft accident statistics under Groups I, II, and HI. 

Third party, 1 minor injury. Not included in the above statistics under Groups I, IT, and III as it was not a flight accident. 

4 Ground crew, l severe injury. Not incluaed in the above statistics under Groups I, II, and III as it was not a fiight accident. 

5 Ground crew, | fatal injury. Not included in the above statistics under Groups I, II, and IIT as it was not a flight accident. 

6 T'wo accidents resulted in severe injury to 1 pilot and 1 copilot trainee; minor injury to 1 pilot, 1 copilot trainee, and 3 aircraft crew. 

? This accident resulted in fatal injury to 1 pilot and 5 passengers. 

8 Invoives 8 pilots, 5 copilot trainees, 1 copilot, 6 passengers, and 1 aircraft crew uninjured. 

In addition to the fatalities under note 6, 7 pilots, 2 copilot trainees, 3 copilots, 24 passengers, and 8 aircraft crew were uninjured 

10 Invol\ es 2 copilot trainees, 1 passenger and 2 aircraft crew, minor injury; 12 pilots, 4 copilot trainees, 5 copilots, 13 passengers, and 14 aircraft crew uninjured. 

1! In addition to persons in note 5, 2 pilots, 1 copilot and 1 third party received minor injury; 10 pilots, 6 copilot trainees, 3 copilots, and 17 aircraft crew were 
uninjured 

12 Involves 2 pilots and 4 eopilots, minor injury; 5 pilots, 9 copilot trainees, 2 copilots, 27 passengers, and 13 aircraft crew were uninjured. 
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Miles Flown per Accident and Fatality in Domestic, International, and Territorial Scheduled 
Air-Carrier Services, 1938 Through June 1943 











Item of comparison 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 os” ene 
DOMESTIC: 
Miles flown 69, 668, S27 82, 571, 108, 800, 436 133, 022, 679 110, 102, 860 48, 233, 012 
otal number of accidents 33 2 33 31 14 
Miles flown per accident 2,111,177 2, 502 2, 590, 487 4, 030, 990 3, 551, 705 3, 445, 215 
lotal number of fatal accidents 5 3 $ 5 0 
Miles flown per fatal accident 13, 933, 765 $1, 285, 7! 36, 266, 812 33, 255, 670 2? 020, 57: 
rotal number of pilot fatalitic 3 3 3 0 
Miles flown per pilot fatality 82, 571 36, 266, 812 44, 340, 893 22, 020, 57% 
Passenger miles flown 749, 787 1, 147, 444, 948 1, 491, 734, 671 1, 481, 976, 722, 853, 487 
rotal number of passenger fatalities 25 i) 35 35 
Passenger miles flown per passenger fatality 22, 308, 771 83, 309, 677 32, 784, 141 42, 620, 991 26, 945 
INTERNATIONAL AND TERRITORIAL: 
Miles flown &, 52S, 412 &, 404, 540 10, 716, 827 15, 188, 865 20, 575, 034 ; 
otal number of accident 11 6 11 7 3 5 
Miles flown per accident 775, 310 1, 400, 757 974, 257 2 169, 838 6, S58, 345 
rotal number of fatal accidents 1 0 1 0 3 
Miles flown per fatal accident 2, 842, S04 8, 404, 540 15, 188, 865 . 
lotal number of pilot fatalities 3 I 0 0 0 2 
Miles flown per pilot fatality 2, 842, 804 8, 404, 540 
Passenger miles flown 60, 110, 655 85, 031, 146 117, 719, 111 185, 214, 555 272, 261, 747 : 
Total number of passenger fatalities 7 10 0 2 0 39 
’assenger miles flown per passenger fatality 8, 587, 236 8, 503, 115 92, 607, 278 
TOTAL COMBINED SERVICES: 
Miles flown 78, 197, 239 90, 976, 063 119, 517, 263 148, 211, 544 130, 677, 894 
lotal number of accidents 44 3Y 53 40) 34 19 
Miles flown per accident 1, 777, 210 2, 332, 720 2, 255, 042 3, 705, 289 3, 843, 467 = a 
Total number of fatal accidents 8 3 3 5 5 3 
Miles flown per fatal accident 9, 774, 655 30, 325, 354 39, 839, OSS 29, 642, 309 26, 135, 579 
Total number of pilot fatalities 6 2 3 3 5 2 
Miles flown per pilot fatality 13, 032, 873 45, 488, 032 39, 839, OSS 49, 403, 848 ( 
Passenger miles flown 617, $29, 923 834, SIS, 242 1, 265, 164, 059 1, 676, 949, 226 1, 3 O76 Ms 
l'otal number of passenger fatalities 32 Iv 35 37 55 39 
Passenger miles flown per passenger fatality 19, 307, 185 13, 937, 802 36, 147, 545 45, 322, 952 31, 805, 238 sede 


Analysis of Causes of Accidents, 1938-1942 








Domestic International and Territorial Domestic, International and Territorial 
" a —_ indi - 
5-year | 5-year 5-year 
19388 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 aver 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | aver-! 1938 , 1939 | 1940 | 194] 1942 | aver- 
age | age } age 
! 
Number of accidents involved 33 33 42 33 31 34.40) 11 6 11 7 3 7.60, 44 39 53 40 34 42.00 
CAUSES (ALL FIGURES PERCENT OF TOTAL | } 
Personnel 
Pilots | 
Error of judgment 6.52) 3.03) 7.86) 17.27) 5.48) 8.05) O 0 5.45) 11.43} 9.98) 4.47) 4.89) 2.56) 7.36) 16.25) 5.88) 7.40 
Poor technique 7. 57) 11.37) 17.98) 19.70) 13.23) 14.19) 6.84) 16.64) 12.72) 42.86) 0 16.18} 7 12. 18} 16.89) 23.75) 12. 06) 14. 55 
Disobedience of orders or regulations 0 3.03, 0 0 0 58) 0 0 0 |} 0 | O 0 2.56, 0 | O 0 .47 
Carelessness or negligence 16. 67| 18.78) 21.07} 9 24) 11.61) 15.81) 9.08) O i O | 571} O | 3.69 15.90} 16.70) 8.62) 10.59) 13.62 
Miscellaneous 3.03; O | O 0 | O 58) 0 0 |} O a SS Oo | 0 0 Se +s 48 
Total pilot errors 33.79) 36.21) 46.91) 46.21) 30.32) 39.21) 15.92) 16.64) 18.17) 60.00) 9.98) 24.34 33. 20) 40.95) 48. 62) 28. 53) 36. 52 
Other personnel 4.85) 6.06) 6.20} 9.55) 10.49) 7.33) 0 Ss 2¢ 0 | 33.33) 2.63 5.13} 4.91) 7.88) 12.50) 6.48 
lotal personnel errors 38. 64) 42.27) 53.11) 55.76) 40.81) 46.54) 15.92) 16.64) 18.17) 60.00) 43.31) 26.97) 32.96) 38.33) 45.86) 56.50) 41.03) 43.00 
Material | ’ | | 
Power Plant | | } | 
Fuel system 0 0 1. 43 30, 0 41; 9.08) O 18.17, 0 | O 4.90 0 4.90 255 0 | 1.76 
Cooling system 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 | O 0 | O 0 | O 0 0 0 | 0 | O 
Ignition system 0 0 0 0 |} 0 0 0 0 | O 14.29; 0O i 2.63 0 0 2.50; O | 47 
Lubrication system 0 0 59) 0 0 15) 0 0 0 | 0 0 |} 0 0 0 .47| 0 o | 12 
Engine structure 9.08} 4.24) 3.57) 0O 6.45) 4.59) 2.28) O 9.11; 0 0 3.29} 7.39] 3.59) 4.72) 0 5.88) 4.36 
Propeller assembly 3.03) O 0 0 0 58) 0 0 | O 0 0 0 2.27; 0 0 | O 0 fa 418 
Engine control system 0 3.03} 0 | O 0 58, 0 0 |o0 | 0 0 0 0 25) 0 | 0 | Oo | 418 
Miscellaneous 0 0 0 0 0 2.8 6 oO | 0 0 0 0 0 0 ee. &’ Fs 
Undetermined -31} O | .72| 1.82] 0 .58} 0 | 16.72) 0 | 0 | O | 263 .23| 2.57 .57| 1.50) 0 95 
lotal power plant failures 12.42) 7.27) 6.31) 2.12) 6.45) 6.89) 11.36) 16.72) 27.28) 14.29) 0 16.45) 12.16) 8.72) 10.66; 4.25) 5.88) 8.62 


Structural: | 





Flight control system 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Movable surfaces 1.52) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 .B 
Stabilizing surfaces 4 1.52} 0 0 | oO 0 | 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 .2B 
Wings, struts and bracings 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 !|of}o0 0 /]o } 0 0 | 0 
Undercarriage a, = 3.04) 9.51) 6.06) 3,22 9.08} 0 0 0 | 0 5.00} 2.94] 4.29 
Retractable landing gear mechanism 6.07; 0 2.38; 9.09 . 33 9.08) 16.64, 0 0 Se 7 7.50) .30) 3.86 
Wheels, Tires and brakes : 6.05] 3.02} 5.72| 1.82] 97 0 ( 9.11] 0 | 0 1.50} .88| 3.48 
Pontoons or boats 0 0 0 0 0 0 16.64; 0 0 ;o | 0 Oo | .4 
Fuselage, engine mounts and fittings 0 0 0 0 | 0 ste te 2S 0 0 | 0 
Tail wheel assembly : 3.03) 0 0 0 6. 45 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 5.88) 1.43 
Miscellaneous ; 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 19 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Undetermined : 0 0 0 0 0 0 * ise }@ie 0 | 0 | 0 
otal structural failures 18.19, 6.06, 17.61) 16.97) 10.97) 14.19 18.16) 33.28) 9.11); 0 | O 14.00! 10.00) 14.00 
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Analysis of Causes of Accidents, 1938-1942—Continued 


1938 
Handling qualities ran 0 
Instruments ; 0 
Total airplane failures 30. 61 
Miscellaneous: 
Weather 18. 63 
Darkness 0 
Airport, terrain or water 12. 12 
Other Pe : 0 
Total miscellaneous causes : 30.75 
Undetermined and doubtful 0 
Total 100. 00 


Vital Statistics, Results, and Analysis of Causes, 


Domestic 


1939 


1940 1941 
0 1. 6 
0 0 
23. 92 0 75 
11.79; 9.24 
.95 O 
6.66, 7.58 
3.57) 3.64 
22.97 20. 46 
0 3. 03 
100. 00 100. 00 


100. 00 


1943 


VITAL 


Number of accidents: 
Involving fatal injury 
Involving severe injury 
Involving minor and no injury 
Total accidents ; 


I. Injury to personnel: 
Pilots: 
Fatal injury 
Severe injury 
Minor injury 
Uninjured_-_- 
Copilots 
Fatal injury 
Severe injury 
Minor injury 
Uninjured 
Passengers 
Fatai injury 
Severe injury 
Minor Injury 
Uninjured 
Aircraft crew: 
Fatal injury 
Sever injury 
Minor injury------ 
U ninjured 
Total injuries and noninjuries: 


Fatal injury as . ee 


Severe injury -_-.- 
Minor injury-- 
Uninjured__-- 


Total 


II. Damage to material: 
Airplanes: 
Completely demolished 
Complete overhaul 
Major assembly 
Minor repairs _- 
No damage 
Nature of accident: 
Collision (see definition) - 


III. 


Collision (see definition) _-_----- ” 


Spins or stalls (engine failure) 

Spins or stalls (not engine failure) 

Forced landings : 

Landing accidents___- 

Take-off accidents__- 

Taxying accidents 

Fires in the air 

Structural failure_. 

Miscellaneous 

Indeterminate and doubtful_- 

Miscellaneous information: 

Fires after accident . 

Non-scheduled air- carrier accidents: 
Instructional 
Charter. 


Total non-scheduled accidents 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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— 
1942 ave 
age 

0 
0 0 
17. 42) 21 
12 
13.54 12 
12.26) 6 
38.55 30, 
3. 22; 1 


100. 00: 100. 


STATISTICS AND RESULTS! 


Dornestic 


International and Territorial 


Interna- 
tional and 
Territorial 


January-June 


Total 





0 
4 
0 
0 
3 
6 
2 


Domestic, International and Territorial 


ar 5-) ear 5-year 
r-| 19388 1939 | 1840 | 1941 | 1942 aver-| 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | aver- 
> age age 
32; 0 0 0 8.57) O 1.58) 0O 0 0 2.87' O . 55 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
40, 29.52 50.00) 36.39) 22.86 0 31.18) 30.34) 18.97) 26.51, 21.12; 15.88) 23.17 
2.01) 0 0 12.72} 1.43) 33.33) 6.58) 13.97) 7.31) 11.98) 7.88) 13.68) 11.02 
41 0 0 ) 0 0 0 0 0 75) O . 88 33 
38 18.20) 33.36) 32.72; 1.43 23.36, 22.11) 13.64 25.13) 12.07; 6.50) 14.41, 14,14 
10; 18.20 0 ( 14.28; 0 7.90, 4.55 10.26 2.83) 5.50) 11.18) 6.43 
90 36.40) 33.36) 45.44 17.14 56.69) 36.59) 32.16) 42.70 27.63 19.88) 40.15) 31.92 
16 18. 16 0 0 7 0 0 5.26; 4.54) 0 0 2.50; 2.94) 1.91 
00 100. 00,100. 00/100. 00 100. 00 100. 00:100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00: 100. 00) 100. 00, 100. 00 


Private Practice 
In Meteorology 
Foreseen by Burden 


More job opportunities for meteorol- 
ovists in private practice were predicted 
by Wm. A. M. Burden, special aviation 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, 
in a recent speech at the University of 
Chicago. 

“Weather forecasting has largely con- 
sisted of general warnings to the public,” 
he said. “For that reason the meteoro- 
logical science has developed as a gov- 
ernment function. General weather re- 
porting requires an extensive network 
of observing stations covering oceans 
as well as continents. It takes an or- 
ganization too large and too costly for 
private enterprise to maintain; like the 
postal service, it has had to be financed 
and developed by the Government as a 
service for the common welfare.” 

He pointed out, however, that the de- 
velopment of aviation is increasing the 
demand for specialized meteorological 
information. “The businessman and the 
corporation who can increase efficiency 
and reduce losses through use of more 
specialized information than that con- 
tained in forecasts for the general pub- 
lic will need to employ a company me- 
teorologist for the purpose. They will 
want their individual interests kept con- 
stantly in mind so they can be advised 
whenever changes in weather will af- 
fect their operations. Many commer- 
cial air transport companies have al- 


ready hired company meteorologists to 
look after their weather interests,” he 
stated. 


Burden named as the two main mete- 
orological jobs of the post-war period, 
the maintenance and extension of the 
basic network of reporting stations for 
the use of the general public, and the 
specialized interpretation of weather 
maps for air transport operators, agri- 
culturists, engineers, and other enter- 
prises. 

He predicted that an increased num- 
ber of meteorologists would be employed 
by private industry and the Government 
in furtherance of these jobs. 
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Vital Statistics, Results, and Analysis of Causes, January-June 
1943— Continued 


NALYSIS OF CAUSES 


Number of accidents involved 


CAUSES (ALL FIGURES PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


Personnel 

Pilots 
Error of judgment 
Poor technique 
Disobedience of orders or regulations 
Carelessness or negligence 
Miscellaneous 

lotal pilot errors 
Other personnel 


Total personnel errors 


Material 
Power plant 

Fuel system 
Cooling system 
Ignition system 
Lubrication system 
Engine structure _. 
Propeller assembly 
Engine-control system - 
Miscellaneous 
Undetermined 


Total power plant failure 


Structural 
Flight-control system 
Movable surfaces 
Stabilizing surfaces _- 
Wings, struts, and bracings 
Undercarriage 
Retractable landing-gear mechanism 
W heels, tires, and brakes 
Pontoons or boats 
Fuselage, engine mount, and fittings 
Tail-wheel assembly ; 
Miscellaneous .__. 
Undetermined _ . 


Total structural failures 


Handling qualities 
Instruments- . 


Total airplane failures 


Miscellaneous 
Weather 
Darkness 
Airport, terrain, or water 
Other veins 


Total miscellaneous causes 


Undetermined and doubtful 
Tota 


Interna- 
Domestic | tional and Total 
Territorial 
14 5 19 
8.16 6. 58 14.74 
4.74 5. 26 10. 00 
0 0 0 
5. 26 0 5. 26 
0 | 0 0 
18.16 | 11.84 30. 00 
6. 32 2. 37 8. 69 
24. 48 14. 21 38. 69 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 | 0 0 
14.74 5. 26 20. 00 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
14.74 | 5. 26 20. 00 
0 0 0 
0 0 i] 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
3.16 5. 26 8.42 
5. 26 0 5. 26 
1. 58 0 1. 58 
0 0 
0 0 it] 
0 0 iP 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
10.00 5. 26 15. 26 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
24.74 10. 52 35. 26 
8. 6S 1. 58 10. 26 
0 0 0 
e 5. 26 0 5. 26 
etaane 10. 53 0 10. 53 
ioonen 24.47 | 1.58 26. 05 
ae o | 0 0 
esac * 73. 69 | 26. 31 100. 00 
| 


! These statistics were prepared on the basis of N. A. C_ A. definitions contained in Report No. 576 “‘Air- 


craft Accidents— Method of Analysis,”’ 1941. 
volume 2, No. 12 of the Civil Aeronautics Journal. 


2 This figure covers the number ot fires occurring after accident 


The same definitions were applied when these data appeared in 


The results are included in the above 


regular aircraft accident statistics under Groups I, II, and IIL. 
Pilots | fatal injury, 1 minor injury, 3 uninjured; copilot 1 uninjured; co-pilot trainees, 2 fatal injuries, 2 


minor injuries, and 2 uninjured. 


These accidents are not included in the above statisties under Groups 1, 


II, and III, but will be included in the Private Flying statistics for this period. 


New Aircraft Parts 


The CAA has approved new models of 
already certificated propellers, safety 
belts and wheels. Data on these ap- 
provals follow: 


Propellers.—G. B. Lewis: L44-1 and 
IA4-2; wood; 71-inch and 70-inch diameter, 
respectively ; 50-inch to 40-inch piteh; 75 
hp.; 2,600 r. p. m. (Type Certificate No. 
797, September 20, 1943.) 

Propellers.—G. B. Lewis: L330, L30-1 and 
L30-2; wood; 70-inch, 69-inch, and 68-inch 
diameter, respectively; 55-inch to 45-inch 
pitch; 50 hp.; 2,300 r. p. m. (Type Certif 
icate No. 788; September 2, 1943.) 

Propellers.—U. 8.: T6FGSA: wood: 76- 
inch diameter ; 64-inch pitch; 115 hp. : 2,200 
r. p.m. (Type Certificate No. T87; Septem 

3. 


ber 7, 19 ) 
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Department of Air 


A bill has been introduced into Con- 
gress to establish a Department of Air 
Defense, with the United States Air 
Forces established as a separate branch 
of national defense. 


Safety belt—Pan American Airways: 
model 12.154.340C ; approved for one person. 
(Type Certificate No. 104; September 2, 
1945.) 

Safety Uelt.—Eastern Airlines; 
M-—20302 ; approved for one person. 
Certificate No. 139; September 2, 1! 

Low pressure wheels.—Goodyear: model 
LIOHBM, 7.50—-10; approved static load per 
wheels 2,800 pounds. (Type Certificate No. 
37; September 28, 1943.) 


model 
(Type 
3.) 


National Airport Has 
Unique Crash Boat 


Air power is used at the Washington 
National Airport to drive a shallow-wa- 
ter crash boat for use in the shallows of 
the Potomac near the field. 

Workmen Richard Collins, William R. 
Hobbs, Jack Turner, Gardner Rodgers, 
and Tom Flaherty have built the 
“Toiler,” a 12-foot scow with a 6-foot 
beam, driven by an air propeller on a 
Lycoming 40-hp. engine. It can tray- 
erse most of the area around the field 
even at low tide, and needs only 4 
inches of water. The rudder is hinged 
to ride over logs, mud flats, aud sand 
spits. 

All parts of the boat were made of 
salvaged material around the airport, 
and all the work was done in the air- 
port shops. 


CAB—on Pre-CAA Act 
Control Relationships 


A control relationship between ground 
and air carriers which existed before 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, according to a recent 
stand taken by the Board. 

In dismissing the applications of Bos- 
ton & Maine and Maine Central rail- 
roads for approval of control of North- 
east Airlines, the Board stated, “While 
we do not believe that Congress intended 
us to exercise jurisdiction over a control 
relationship created prior to the effec- 
tive date of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and existing unchanged from that date 
forward, we do believe that we possess 
jurisdiction in cases where the extent or 
effect of such control has increased.” 


New Executive Assistant 
To Board Chairman 


J. Francis Reilly has been appointed 
executive assistant to CAB Chairman 
L. Welch Pogue, filling the position va- 
cated by the resignation of Robert B. 
Bias who has accepted an executive po- 
sition in the Washington office of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of Cali- 
fornia, 

Reilly, as a CAB examiner, has pre- 
sided over many of the most important 
international and domestic hearings and 
is well known in the air transport in- 
dustry. <A Pennsylvanian by birth, he 
practiced law in Washington, D. C., prior 
to becoming assistant corporation coun- 
sel for the District of Columbia, which 
position he left to join the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in 1940. 


33,378 Miles of Airways 


The Federal Airways Service is re- 
sponsible for the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the Federal Air- 
ways System which now consists of 
33,378 miles of routes equipped with 
radio ranges, radio communications 
Stations, teletype circuits, intermediate 
landing fields, and beacon lights. 
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OFFICIAL ACTIONS 


Civil Aeronautics Board 





Orders 


OrDER No. 2424_____- September 1, 1948 

Authorized Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air., Inc., to engage in air transpor- 
tation (persons and property only) to 
and from Palm Springs, Calif., as an 
additional intermediate point on Route 
2. Transportation is limited to members 
of the armed forces of the United States 
and of the Allied Nations. 


ORDER No. 2425__._-._._ September 1, 1943 
Revoked student pilot certificate held 

by Merrill John Osborn for certain vio- 

lations of the Civil Air Regulations. 


OrpER No. 2426___-_._._ September 1, 1943 

Temporarily suspended student pilot 
certificate held by Cameron MacKenzie 
Ross, Jr., for certain violations of the 
Civil Air Regulations. 


OrpER No. 2427 September 1, 1943 

Denied petition of Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines Corporation for reconsid- 
eration of Order No. 2414 re. service be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and Boston, 
Mass. 


OrvER No. 2428__---. September 1, 1948 

Severed application of New England 
Airlines, Inc. (formerly TWA-New Eng- 
land, Inc.) from the consolidated hear- 
ing September 8 of seven airlines for 
New England routes, postponed the hear- 
ing indefinitely, and granted leave to 
intervene in the consolidated proceed- 
ing. 


OrpER No. 2429___-_. September 2, 1943 

Approved agreement between pte 
ean Airlines, Inc., and American Airlines 
de Mexico, S. A., relating to the purchase 
and use of airway and ground facilities 
and employment and use of personnel 
in the Republic of Mexico. 


OrvdER No. 2450. September 2, 1948 
Approved agreement (contract CAB 

256) between 16 major airlines relating 
» Air Cargo, Inc. 


Orver No. 2431__-_--. September 2, 1948 

Denied motion of Northeast Abies 
to intervene in the matter of the appli- 
cations of Boston and Maine Railroad 
and Maine Central Railroad Co. 


OrpverR No. 2432_____. September 3, 1943 

Approved agreements by and betwen on 
certain airlines relating to standard in- 
terline reservations procedure. (CAB 
contracts 245 and 245A.) 


Orver No. 2433_- September 6, 1943 

Authorized inauguration of service by 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
to and from Los Angeles, Calif. (Route 
37), pursuant to Order 2409. 


OrpDER No. 24384__- September 8, 1943 
Revoked airline transport pilot cer- 

tificate held by E. E. Basham, Sr., for 

certain violations of the Civil Air Regu- 

lations. (Opinion and Order.) 

Orper No, 2435__---. September 8, 1943 


Severed and dismissed application of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
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for approval of control of TWA-New 
England, Ine., under Sec. 408 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1988, Docket 908. 


ORDER No. 2436_-~~~~ September 8, 1943 

Denied petition of Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines Corporation requesting oral 
argument before the Board on the con- 
solidation of Docket 979 with the con- 
solidated proceeding in Docket 13—401- 
B-1, et al. 


ORDER No. 2437 September 13, 1943 
Revoked student pilot certificate of 

Ruby Roark Nance for certain viola- 

tions of the Civil Air Regulations. 


Orpver No. 2438___-. September 13, 1943 

Denied request for reinstatement of 
commercial pilot certificate held by 
Clifton Smith Stovall. 


OrpER No. 2439____. September 13, 19438 
Amended Order No. 2388 to revoke 
commercial pilot certificate held by 
James Albert D’Ostroph. 
OrvER No. 2440___-_ September 13, 1943 
Amended certificate of Eastern Air 
lines to include Raleigh, N. C., as an 
alternate intermediate —. to Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Columbia, 8. C., as an 
alternate intermediate point to Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.; consolidated applications of 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., and Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines Corporation, 
with Docket 569; deferred action on the 
applications of Colonial Airlines, Inc., 
Eastern Air Lines, Ine., National Air- 
lines, Inc., Seaboard Airways, Inc., and 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corpora- 
tion. 


ORDER No, 2441 _. September 14, 1948 
Amended Order No. 2136 to extend to 


October 25, 1944, the date on which 
American Export Airlines, Inec., and 
American Export Lines must submit 


their divestment plan to the Board. 


ORDER No. 2442 _ September 17, 1943 

Authorized Eastern Air Lines to sus- 
pend service to Baton Rouge, La., until 
October 2S, 19438. 


OrvDER No. 24438 September 17, 1943 
Consolidated into one hearing appli- 
cations of TWA, Braniff and Continen- 
tal for stops in several Kansas cities. 
ORDER No. 2444 September 18, 1943 
Granted TWA _ nonstop service be- 
tween Las Vegas, Nev., and Winslow, 
Ariz., omitting Boulder City airport. 


OrpveER No. 2445_____ September 22, 1943 
Suspended commercial pilot certifi- 

cate of Francis C. Bethell, pending fur- 

ther hearing. 

ORDER No. 2446___ September 21, 1943 
Dismissed Pan American Airways 

applications for 300 shares or 40 per- 

cent of Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. 


ORDER No. 2447 September 22, 1943 

Issued student pilot certificate to El- 
lis C. MacDonough after request for 
reconsideration. 


OrpeR No, 2448_____ September 23, 1943 

Denied without prejudice Pan Ameri- 
ean-Grace Airways motion to dismiss 
proceedings. 


ORDER No. 2449__-__ September 24, 1943 
Suspended private-pilot certificate of 
Warren Curtiss Brown for 6 months. 


ORDER No. 2450__-__ September 17, 1943 
Approved United Air Lines Trans- 

port Corporation’s acquisition for con- 

trol of Lineas Aereas Mineras, 8S. A. 


OrpDER No. 2451_ - September 25, 1943 

Consolidated into one hearing appli- 
cations of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
for an unnumbered route between Pitts- 
burgh and Baltimore and for Route 14, 
Dockets Nos. 398 and 599. 


ORDER No. 2452__--- September 13, 1943 

Denied request of Eastern Air Lines 
that certain Central American route ap- 
plications be consolidated with the 
Board proceeding to determine whether 
the Pan American-Grace Airways cer- 
tificate should be altered, amended, and 
modified. 


Regulations 
REGULATION No, 286_ September 11, 1943 
Effective October 11, 1943. 


SECTION 251.2 OF THE ECONOMIC REGULA- 
TIONS—-AGREEMENTS BETWEEN AIR CAR- 
RIERS AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


(a) Filing required.—Every 
shall file with the Board true and complete 
evidence, as hereinafter specified, of each 
agreement in any way affecting or involving 
operating rights and in force on the effective 
date of this regulation or thereafter issued 
or entered into as between such air carrier, 
or any officer or representative thereof, and 
any foreign country or political subdivision 
thereof, or any department, agency, officer, 
or representative of such country or sub- 
division. For the purposes of this regulation, 
the term “agreement” means and includes any 
permit, concession, franchise, contract, un- 
derstanding, or arrangement, and also any 
amendment, modification, renewal, rescission, 
or revocation of any thereof. 

(b) Evidence of agreement.—The evidence 
of such agreement shall be as follows: 


air carrier 








(1) If written in English, three copies 
thereof : 

(2) If written in a foreign language, 
three copies and three translations 
thereof ; 

(5) If oral, three copies of a descrip- 
tive memorandum thereof; or 

(4) if evidenced by correspondence 
only, three copies of such correspon- 
dence and, if such correspondence, in 
whole or in part, is written in a foreign 
language, three translations of the part 
that is so written, 


In any case where translations are required, 
the copies to be filed shall be copies of Official 
translations if official translations have been 
made. 

(c) Form.—Evidence of agreements filed 
hereunder shall meet, insofar as possible, , the 
requirements set forth in section 285.3 of 
the Economic Regulations as to Ee. 
and formal specifications of papers. 

(d) Time of filing—Such evidence shall 
be filed within 60 days after such agreement 
has been issued or entered into, except that 
agreements which have been issued or entered 
into prior to the effective date of this regu- 
lation shall be filed within 60 days after 
such effective date. 


AMENDMENT 61-12_- September 8, 1943 
Effective November 8, 1943, § 61.7211 of 
the Civil Air Regulations is revoked. 


NoTE: The take-off provided for by this 
section is no longer permitted. See § 61.23. 
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STATUS OF AIR REGULATIONS 





HOW TO OBTAIN PARTS, AMENDMENTS, 
AND MANUALS 


PARTS AND MANUALS ON 
WHICH A PRICE IS LISTED IN THE TAB- 
ULATION WHICH FOLLOWS ARE ON 
SALE AT THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE (SHOWN AS GPO IN TABLE), 
AND ARE NOT AVAILABLE FOR FREE 
DISTRIBUTION FROM THE CAA. 


The Government Printing Office is the of- 
ficial sales agency for all government pubii- 
cations and is separate and distinct from the 
CAA and the Department of Commerce. 
The rules of the Superintendent of Documents 
require that remittances be made in advance 
of shipment of publications, either by coupons, 
sold in sets of 20 for $1 and good until used, 
or by check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Currency is sent at sender’s 
risk. Postage stamps, foreign money, and 
smooth coins are not acceptable. A discount 
of 25 percent is allowable to book dealers and 
quantity purchasers of 100 or more publica- 
tions, on condition that the purchasers will 
adhere to the public sales price set by the 
Superintendent of Documents and that publi- 


THOSE 


Regulations as of October 1, 1943 


cations shall not be overprinted with any 
advertising matter. 

Eventually, all Parts and Manuals will be 
placed on sale; meanwhile, those uot yet on 
sale (earrying remark, “Order trom CAA 
only”) may be obtained without churge from 
the CAA upon demonstration of vaiid interest 
on the applicant's part. 

The following tabulation carricvs in the 
ri; cht hand column the numbers of all effective 
amendments to each Part and Manual issued 
subsequent to its publication. Parts and 
Manuals obtained from the CAA will in- 
clude all effective amendments, but amend- 
ments for Parts and Manuals purchased from 
GPO must be requested separately from the 

CAA. When requesting amendments from 
the CAA, please be sure to state Part num- 
bers for which they are desired. 


ALL AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULA- 
TIONS, AND NOTICE OF NEW PARTS AND 
MANUALS ARE PRINTED IN THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS JOURNAL, AS RELEASED. 


Bound volumes of the complete Civil Air 
Regulations are no longer available. Parts 
and amendments are punched for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. 

For your guidance we have listed the Parts 
and Manuals applicable to the various airmen 
certificates issued. 


Civil Air Regulations 


Pilots: 
Parts 01, 20, 60, oot. $08, and Manual 60. 
Airline emret Pil 
Parts 01, 04, 21, 27, *40, “60, 61, 98, 501, 503, 
and Manuals 04 and’ 60. 
Lighter-Than-Air Pilots 
Parts 01, 22, 60, 501, 503, and Manual 60. 
Aircraft Mechanics: 
Parts 01, 04, 15, 18, 24, 501, 503, section 
60.32, and Manuals 04, 15, and 18. 
Aircraft Engine Mechanics 
Parts 04, 13, 14, 18, 24, 501, 503, and 
cae 04, 14, and 18. 
Parachute Technicians: 
Parts 15, 25, 54, 60, and Release 144. 
Air-Traffic Control-Tower Operators: 
Parts 26, 60, and Manual 60. 
Aircraft Dispatchers : 
Parts 27, 40, 60, 61, and Manual 60. 
aes ~ Instructors (rating in Civil Air Regu- 
atio 
he 01, 20, 51, 60, 501, 503, and Manual 


PARTS CANCELED AND UNASSIGNED 


Canceled Parts 00 and 03 now incorporated 
in Part 501; canceled Part 23 now incorpo- 
rated in Part51. Parts 90-96, inclusive, can- 
eeled. All other Part numbers not shown 
are unassigned. 











































































































Aircraft 
PART No. TITLE DATE REMARKS PRICE EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS 
01 | AIRWORTHINESS CERTIFICATES_-- sods 10-15-42 | On sale at GPO___-.- A ae ee $0. 05 
02 | TYPE AND PRODUCTION CERTIFICATES. -_.----- 3-1-41 | On sale at GPO- ihsinseunchibakchetaiadianslanieinieds 05 
04 | AIRPLANE AIRWORTHINESS. ..........-.-------- 8-15-42 | On sale at GPO_ EATER EE -15 | 04-1, Reg. Ser. 228. 
13 | AIRCRAFT ENGINE AIRWORTHINESS..--------- 8-1-41 | On sale at GPO- jcinebanadaduiasau 05 
14 | AIRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHIN TE 7-15-42 | On sale at GPO entice REMC - 05 
15 | AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS----- .| 11-15-40 | In stock; order from CAA > eae rate ERE See 15-1, 15-2. 
16 | AIRCRAFT RADIO EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS..| 2-13-41 | On sale at GPO_.....-.......------ an 05 
18 | MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF 9-1-42 | On sale at GPO........-...-- een -05 
| CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND OF AIRCRAFT EN- 
GINES, PROPELLERS, AND INSTRUMENTS. 
— — — | 
Airmen 
ee I oie cccntarnraticinbaheeneoaed Oe ae $0. 10 = thru 20-5, Reg. Ser. 242, 
21 | AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING_.....-.---- ee Pe |! ear enne 21- 7 ‘thru 21-3, Reg. Ser. 278 
22 | LIGHTER-THAN-AIR PiLot CERTIFICATES........| 10-15-42 | On sale at GPO_____.___. ti Reg. Ser. 247. 
24 | MECHANIC CERTIFICATES. _.........-...-. acids 7-1-43 | On sale at GPO_____- 
25 | PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN CERTIFICATES...--.--.-| 1-21-43 | In stock; order from CAA ‘only. 25-1. 
26 | AIR-TRAFFIC CONTROL-TOWER OPERATOR CER- POE Se EE El SE icp tirctunndstennsivacenandhtaiel 26-1, 26-2. 
TIFICATES. 
27 | AIRCRAFT DISPATCHER CERTIFICATES_-.-...-.--.- 9-1-42 | Onsale at GPO..........-- ipiaceiantialeistcteentdiliamlecadaniiaie -05 | 27-1. 
29 | PuysicaL STANDARDS FOR AIRMEN-~------.-- --| Ce DR", See eee . 05 
Air Carriers 
40 | Ark CARRIER OPERATING CERTIFICATION..-----.- | 11-1-42 | On sale at GPO._......--.-- iGiiniamnien ase $0. 10 | 40-1, 40-2. 
Air Agencies 
- | Vevard Genees, Waste... 2.2 .cncccccscceccses St eo ,  , Reena rare | $0.05 | 87, 113, 50-3, Reg. No. 216.! 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING .- -- 7-1-42 | On sale at GPO.___-..------.- 0 
10-1-42 | On sale at GPO............-..- 
53 | M ECHANIC ScHOOL RATING... a 81-42 | On sale at GPO-......_.-...... 
54 | PARACHUTE LorT CERTIFICATES AND RATINGS..| 1-21-43 | In stock; order from CAA only 
Air Navigation 
60 | Amr-TRAFFIC RULES-.--- | J=1-43 | GB i cnid tke ee cccnndnnctsecssacnnsncs $C. 10 | 60-1 thru 60-3. 
61 | SCHEDULED AIR-CARR 10-15-42 | On sale at GPO... 10 | 61-1 thru 61-12 
66 | FOREIGN AIR-CARRIER R BOULATIONS...cccoa<ces od 6k US ea . 05 | 
Miscellaneous 
97 | RULES OF PRACTICE GOVERNING SUSPENSION | 10-1-42 | In stock; order from CAA only...........-.-..-.- | — 
AND REVOCATION PROCEEDINGS. | | 
98 | DEFINITIONS-.--.-- ee ae $0. 05 
99 | MopE or CITATION OF REGULATIONS..---.----- 11-15-40 | In stock; order from CAA only.............---.-|--.---.- 





1 No copies available. 
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(Waiver of requirements.) 


Consult CAA inspector for specific provisions of this amendment. 
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Regulations of the Administrator 








TITLE 


| DATE REMARKS 


| PRICE EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS 








501 | AIRCRAFT REGISTRATION CERTIFICATES. - . 


503 | RECORDATION OF AIRCRAFT OWNERSHIP 
510 | GENERAL REGULATIONS, 
TIONAL AIRPORT. 


511 | GENERAL AERONAUTICAL RULES FOR THE W ASH- 


INGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT. 


525 | NOTICE OF CONSTRUCTION OR ALTERATION OF 


RENT EXAMINATION MATERIALS. 


600 | DESIGNATION OF CIVIL AIRWAYS......---- 
601 | DESIGNATION OF AIRWAY TRAFFIC CONTROL 


AREAS, ETC. 





ome 


WASHINGTON 


| 

STRUCTURES ON OR NEAR CIVIL AIRWAYS. 

531 | SEIZURE OF AIRCRAFT._........-.-----..-. 

532 | REPRODUCTION AND DISSEMINATION OF CUR- | 1-15-43 
| 


3-31-43 | In stock; order from CAA only 






ieaaeaubiel 3-31-43 | In stock; order from CAA only. 
Na- | 9-26-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 
9-26-41 | In stock; order from CAA only 
7-23-43 | In stock; order from CAA only 

EEE 12-8-41 | In stock; order from CAA only... 











In stock; order from CAA only..... 


ae |__.___._] 1 through 28.1 
isbeccstaphiasaaedaad — 1 through 42.! 


Wt INE Fi akicceininweSerimniniecien 
fk ee 








Civil Aeronautics Manuals 





04 | AIRPLANE AIRWORTHINESS..........-.-. 


14 | AIRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHINESS... 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 


on 


16 | AIRCRAFT RADIO EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS. -- 

18 | MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF 
| CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND OF AIRCRAFT 
| ENGINES, PROPELLERS, AND INSTRUMENTS. 

50 | FrymnG SCHOOL RATING. ..._.-.-.-...-.- 


52 | REPAIR STATION RATING._..._--_-- 
53 | MEcHaANIc SCHOOL RATING----- 


60 | Am TRaprIC RULES. .......-.-----.---- f 


wnoe---] 2-1-4] 








In stock; order from CAA only. 
On sale at GPO 





2-13-41 | In stock; order from CAA oniy- 
6-1-41 | On sale at GPO-__-........... = 
a | 12-40 | In stock; order from CAA only-...-. 
| 2-41 | In stock; order from CAA only. 
_ 5-40 | In stock; order from CAA only. 


a eae 





ok: 









Release 50, 97,? 105,? 117,? 140.2 


Release 62. 


Release 77, 111. 











1 See Air Navigation Radio Aids. 
2 Only pertinent pages furnished, 





should be the aim of postal policy to 
transmit every letter by air without sur- 
charge, whenever delivery can be ad- 
vanced thereby. Not only the most 
critical papers and documents but all 
first-class postal material should have 
the advantage offered by the speed of 
air transport. 

From the preceding statements it is 
clear that a number of different types 
of air service will have to be provided. 
Operating units will have to specialize 
in the various kinds of service if high 
standards of efficiency and service are 
to be attained. 

A prerequisite for high standards of 
performance is an organization of stops 
into routes so that the traffic demands 
and potentials will be as uniform as 
possible along each route. This would 
permit the selection of the most appro- 
priate equipment, schedules, and other 
service factors. In addition, it would 
be possible to minimize the costs of air- 
port and other ground facilities. 


Setup of Routes 


Furthermore, adequate safeguards for 
the proper development of a route es- 
tablished for a particular type of traffic 
would seem to require a designation of 
the services to be offered on each route. 
This would require a small change in 
the manner in which routes have previ- 
ously been set up under certificates of 
convenience and necessity. A certificate 
would contain, in addition to a designa- 
tion of stops and other conditions, a 
designation of the class or classes of 
service to be provided. For example, 
if a route were established to provide 
long-distance service between a few ma- 
jor cities the certificate should so 
specify. If a route were established to 
provide service between a string of 
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Average Man Air Service 
(Continued from page 130) 


small cities and a large center, the cer- 
tificate should so specify. 

Something like a three-way classifica- 
tion of services is suggested. First, 
there would be the major transconti- 
nental services, North and South as well 
as East and West. Examples are the 


through services of TWA, United, 
American, Eastern, and Chicago and 
Southern. 


In a second class would be placed 
services designed for smaller cities lying 
between large cities. For example, in ad- 
dition to Chicago & Southern’s through 
route servicing Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis, and New Orleans, there would 
be another service between those same 
cities but serving also Peoria, Spring- 
field, Paducah, Vicksburg, Natchez, and 
Baton Rouge. Thus, also, a route be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans might 
be designed to serve such places as 
Baton Rouge, Natchez, Vicksburg, Ar- 
kansas City, and Cairo. 

The third class of service might be 
designed to serve one or more series of 
small cities extending spoke-wise from 
a large city, with no large terminal city 
at the far end of the series. Such a 
service would be adaptable to the small 
places west of Denver to Grand Junc- 
tion, and similarly from Grand Junction 
to Pueblo. 

With expansion of air transport, the 
development of airport, airway, and re- 
lated facilities will have to proceed 
apace. These facilities are critical. To 
obtain some idea of the kind of job be- 
fore us the CAA has studied the quan- 
tity and cost of the necessary facilities. 
And one of the most striking results of 
this study has been the revelation of 
the relatively small number of stops 
required to obtain a very high popula- 
tion and geographic coverage. This is 
the consequence of the manner in which 


tion 


our people have become “bunched up” 
into fairly large groups. 

In an analysis made by Martin Taitel, 
CAA Economic Consultant, it was re- 
vealed that of our 1940 population of 
132,000,000, almost 48 percent are 
bunched up into 140 metropolitan areas 
of 50,000 or more. Thus, if we disregard 
the possibility of multiple air stations 
at the very large places, 140 airports 
could serve almost half the population. 


460 More Airports 

To obtain a very high population cov- 
erage (about 90 percent of the urban 
population) smaller cities should have 
direct service or be within 15 highway 
miles of an airport. About 460 addi- 
tional airports would do this job. 

For very complete population and geo- 
graphical coverage about 850 air sta- 
tions are required. Thus less than 600 
new stops would be needed since 273 
already are authorized. 

The cost of improving existing air- 
ports and constructing new ones where 
necessary would run around $215,000,- 
000. To install the necessary additional 
radio ranges, weather reporting and 
communication equipment, and airport 
control towers, would cost an additional 
$12,000,000. The total of the construc- 
and installation costs would be 
about $227,000,000. Certainly, this is a 
moderate cost to pay for the facilities 
needed to provide an adequate air trans- 
port system. 





Instrument Flying 


Instrument Flight, a 155 page study 
on basic instrument work originating in 
the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, is on 
sale at the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 35 cents a copy. 
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